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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Prussian Chambers have been opened by a Speech 

from the Throne, which ought to excite the alarm and 
stimulate the watchfulness of the Prussian Liberals. The 
language of the Royal Address is perhaps more moderate 
and civil than might have been expected from M. von 
Bismarck, who is, of course, its real author. But in sub- 
stance it is overbearing and threatening. His Majesty 
cannot take credit for the victories won by the combined 
forees of Austria and Prussia, without reminding the Cham- 
bers that he was enabled to carry on a triumphant foreign 
war by having,set at defiance the will of his Parliament. 
He tells them in so many words, that events have proved 
that he was right and they were wrong ; and he intimates 
in no very obscure manner an intention of pursuing his 
own course in regard to that question of army organiza- 
tion on which he and they have been for the last three 
yeats at variance. It is true that he is good enough to 
express a hope that “the differences which have arisen 
within the last few years between my Government and 
the Chamber of Deputies should be brought to a recon- 
ciliation ;” but he leaves no doubt as to the terms on which 
he will consent to the reconciliation in question. He thinks 
that “the memorable events of 1864 will have assisted to 
enlighten the public mind upon the necessity of a military 
organization which has passed through the test of a success- 
ful war.” He is ready to respect the rights which the con- 
stitution has guaranteed to the representatives of the people, 
but he is satisfied that the Government must be firm and 
strong, and that a “good understanding with the Chamber” 
can only be secured “by the maintenance of the organiza- 
tion of the army, which guarantees its military efficiency, 
and, consequently, the security of the country.” In other 
words, he offers the right hand of friendship to the Deputies 
on condition that they will accept his terms ; that they will 
abandon the ground which they have deliberately taken up ; 
and that, in consideration of the dismemberment of Denmark, 
they will permit hint to organize an army which will be 
entirely at the disposal of the Crown, and will} be equally 
ready to meet a foreign foe, or to crush domestic discontent. 
We have no particular confidence in the liberal party of 
Prussia ; but they must be lost to all sense of principle and 
to all regard for the constitutional rights which they profess 
to hold dear, if they consent to sacrifice the control of 
Parliament over the policy, and the military organization 
of the country, for such an equivocal bribe as the annexation 
of the Duchies of Slesvig and Holstein. The Catholic section 
of the Chamber have, indeed, already given notice of an 


address declaring that no reconciliation between the Govern- | 
ment and the Chamber is possible “except by the Govern- | 











ment formally acknowledging the constitutional right of the 
Chamber to vote the budget, and by coming forward with 
proposals to diminish the military expenses of the country 
as much as possible.” If it were only for very shame, the 
Protestant members of the opposition can hardly show them- 
selves less steadfast in maintaining their ground. It is pos- 
sible that if Austria were willing to support the Court of 
Berlin. in annexing the Duchies without regard to the wishes 
of the minor States, everything might be forgotten ina 
burst of patriotic enthusiasm over the enlarged boundaries 
of Prussia. But Austria has just repudiated all participa- 
tion in forcible measures against these minor States ; and 
has taken her stand on the rather doubtful and slippery 
ground of “federal right.” But doubtful and slippery as 
the ground may be, the fact that Austria is not at present 
inclined to become his accomplice, will probably prevent 
King William from carrying out the projects which he 
evidently entertains; and from trying to smother parlia- 
mentary opposition by a great national triumph. There may 
be little ground for hoping that the Liberal cpposition in the 
Prussian Chambers will make any real fight for their consti- 
tutional privileges ; but they have certainly as yet no excuse 
for a complete and unconditional surrender to the Crown. 


In the meantime there seems every prospect of a “ crisis” 
at Vienna. The example of the King of Prussia does not 
seem to have been lost on Francis Joseph. When the 
Reichsrath cut down the military estimates last year, he 
submitted without resistance to their constitutional control. 
But he probably finds that such subserviency makes him 
look rather ridiculous amongst his brother sovereigns, seeing 
that his royal brother of Berlin has successfully defied 
his Parliament on this very point. He is accordingly not 
disposed to submit to the reductions in the war budget 
which the finance committee of the Reichsrath have just 
proposed. His Government do not consider them “ accept- 
able ;” by which we must no doubt understand that they 
will not carry them into effect, unless they are absolutely 
compelled by the firmness of the Reichsrath, and by a 
sense of the consequences of a collision with that body. 
Those consequences are serious enough to alarm any 
minister possessed of ordinary foresight—a gift for which, 
however, Austrian statesman haye not of late years been 
remarkable. Feeble, sickly, and rickety as the Reichsrath 
is—utterly inadequate as a representation of the whole 
empire—it is nevertheless the only body which stands 
between the Emperor and the necessity of assuming a 
nakedly arbitrary sway over the various kingdoms and 
provinces under his rule. The attempt to exercise such a 
sway has already ignominiously failed ; and it was because 
it had brought the empire to the brink of dissolution and 
destruction that the Reichsrath was called into existence. 
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The difficulties of the house of Hapsburgh are not likely to 
be alleviated by its abolition, or by its reduction to Insig- 
nificance. If its members firmly support their finance 


committee, a sense of this fact will probably induce the | 


court to avoid a final and decisive collision. 


The committee of the Italian chambers have just presented 
their report upon the origin and causes of the unfortunate 
affray which took place in the streets of Turin in September 
last. They show that this riot, for it was nothing more, 
was originally of the most insignificant character ; that it 
was due to the folly of the Government in not informing 


the people of the real character of the convention with | 


France under which the capital was to be transferred to 
Florence ; and that it might easily have been suppressed 
without bloodshed, had those precautions been taken which 
common prudence and discretion would have suggested. 
The late ministry appear to have committed almost every 
mistake of which they could have been guilty. They 
might have foreseen that there would have been some 
ebullition of discontent at the removal of the capital ; 
but they took no measures to secure the presence in 
Turin of an adequate force of disciplined soldiers. The 
troops in the city at the outbreak of the disturbances were 
few in number ; they were for the most part composed of 
raw recruits; and they were not under the command of 
any general of acknowledged ability and authority. Finally, 
no measures for the preservation of the peace were concerted 
with the municipality ; and a man whom the ex-ministers 
now declare that they distrusted was allowed to remain at the 
head of the police. Under these circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that a disturbance which was originally nothing 
more than the assembling of a mob to express discontent at 
a misunderstood convention, should have swelled into some- 
thing that looked like an insurrection ; or that it should 
have been suppressed with wanton violence and reckless 
bloodshed. The committee have properly refused to allow 


the late Government to evade the responsibility by devolving | 


it upon General Della Roeca, whom they did not place in 
full command until the second day of disorder. They have 
passed a moderate and temperate censure upon the men 
whose incapacity involved their country in temporary 
disgrace. And although they might fairly have judged the 
ex-ministers more severely, we are glad that they have 
exhibited this forbearance. 
bate the differences between the various parties in the 
Chambers. The great object was to clear the people of 
Turin from the imputation of having an unruly temper and 
a merely selfish regard to their own narrow interests. 
once effected—as it certainly has been—nv good purpose 
could be secured by overwhelming Minghetti and his col- 
leagues with angry vituperation. 





The Pope’s Encyclical Letter has given rise to what 
promises to be a serious collision between the Imperial 
Government and the French prelates. It was obviously 
impossible that the Emperor could permit the formal pro- 
mulgation of a document which explicitly condemns the 
principles on which his throne is presumed to rest and 
revolts the common sense of mankind. After fining and 
imprisoning so many journalists, and suppressing so many 
journals, for censure of a much milder character, it must 
have been attributed to fear of the Church, if he had 
allowed the fulminations of his Holiness to be echoed 
from every pulpit in France. Louis Napoleon saw clearly 
enough that he would incur the contempt of his subjects if 
he did not take up the glove which the Pope had so audaci- 
ously thrown down. 
but to forbid the promulgation of the document by the 
French prelates. But the prelates—some of them at all 
events—are by no means inclined to acquiesce in this 
subjection of the spiritual to the temporal power. The 


He had, therefore, hardly any choice | 


| federates. 


It was not desirable to exacer- | 


That | 


Cardinal-Archbishop of Besangon and the Bishop of Moulins | 


have deliberately disobeyed the Imperial edict ; have read 
the Encyclical Letter in their cathedrals: and are to be 
prosecuted for the offence. We shall watch the proceedings 
against them with a good deal of interest; but we do not 
entertain any doubt that they will result both in a legal and 
a moral triumph for the Imperial Government. The result 
will probably be to facilitate and to hasten the evacuation 
of Rome by the French army. 

We have received since our last the full text of the 
correspondence between Mr. Seward and the Brazilian 
Minister at Washington, with reference to the capture of 
the /lorida, The short summary which had previously 


| & great and most destructive part in it. 


come to hand correctly represented its substance, but 
did very imperfect justice to its insolence of tone and 
effrontery of style. It is true Mr. Seward admits that 
Captain Collins made a mistake in seizing the Mloridg 
within Brazilian waters ; but beyond that admission, and the 
very limited and entirely nugatory reparation which is 
offered, there is nothing to show that the Federal Secretary 
of State feels that his country occupies the position of a 
wrong-doer. On the contrary, he takes the opportunity to 
lecture Brazil in terms which are scarcely compatible with 
diplomatic courtesy, upon her conduct both before and in 
reference to the matter in hand. He “disallows the 
assumption, that the insurgents of this country are a lawfal 
naval belligerent ;” he maintains the ascription of that 
character to them by the Government of Brazil, “to be an 
act of intervention in derogation of the law of nations, and 
unfriendly and wrongful, as it is manifestly injurious to the 
United States ;” he has even the audacity to question 
the right of the Brazilian authorities to protect the 
neutrality of their own harbours by seizing the Wachusett, 
and wresting from her the prize she had illegally taken. 
After this, it is hardly worth mentioning that his apology 
for one of the grossest possible violations of the terri- 
torial rights of an independent State, is in the last 
degree niggardly and reserved. It is plain that if he 
could find any rag of authority, however questionable—any 
pretence, however shabby—for refusing the poor amends 
which he offers, he would do so. He yields, not to any sense 
of justice, or out of any real regard to international law ; but 
simply because he knows that if he attempted to brazen out 
the outrage, the whole civilized world would cry shame upon 
him. Even a Federal Secretary of State is sensible that it 
is inconvenient for a country utterly to forfeit its charater. 
But Mr. Seward is at any rate determined that his sacrifice 
at the shrine of decency shall be as small as possible. If 
the Florida could not have been restored in consequence of 
“the accident ” by which she was sunk in Hampton Roads, 
her value should have been paid over to the Brazilian 
Government, who are responsible in damages to the Con- 
As for the dismissal of the Consul and the 
bringing of Capt. Collins to a court-martial, they are measures 
which may or may not be honestly carried out. But, 
whether they are or not, it is absurd to suppose that in the 
eyes of the world they can purge the offence of the Federal 
navy against one of the clearest and most indisputable rules 
of international law. 


The military news received from America by the two last 
mails is not of any very great importance, but so far 
as it goes it is favourable to the Confederates, who are 
once more evincing their elasticity under disaster. There 
appears every reason to believe that the losses of Hood's 
army in the retreat from Nashville have been greatly exag- 
gerated in the Northern newspapers ; and indeed it now 
turns gut, according to Southern accounts (which we 
generally find substantially trustworthy), that Hood was able 
to turn upon Thomas and capture-one of his brigades. It 
is clear, therefore, that this army, which has now crossed the 
Tennessee and has reached Corinth (between which place and 
Richmond-there is direct communication), is very far from 
being a mere disorganized mob—that it is, on the contrary, 
in a condition to render effective service in the field, and 
possibly to retrieve under a more cautious general the disas- 
ters which have overtaken it under its present gallant but 
rash and headstrong commander. Sherman continues 
inactive at Savannah, and so far, at least, his possession of 
that port has brought t5 the Federals no advantages 
which can at all compensate them for the evacuation of 
Atlanta. In the meantime, ample opportunity has been 
given for perfecting the land defences of Charleston, 80 
that it may be invulnerable to anything but a regular 
siege. The Federal loss at Wilmington is said to have 
been more severe than either Admiral Porter or General 
Butler admitted in their published despatches ; and the 
suddenness with which they relinquished the enterprise 
and returned to Fort Munroe inclines us to believe the 
statement that in the gale off the port in question they had 
five vessels sunk, fifteen disabled, and lost all their horses. 
The expedition up the Roanoake River, in North. Carolina, 
has undoubtedly proved a total failure ; the entire Federal 
loss including six gun-boats and over 1,000 men. Weawait 
with considerable interest fuller accounts of the encagement 
which took place, because we are told that torpedoes played 
All is quiet before 
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Richmond ; and so far as Grant is concerned, there are no 
indications of impending movements. But it is reported 
that the movements of the Confederates in the Shanandoah 
Valley—the scene of so many of their victories—are again 
becoming “ mysterious ;” and the impression that Lee had 
some plan in hand still continued prevalent. Upon the 
whole, the situation is far more favourable to the South than 
it was a fortnight ago; and it seems probable that the 
recent Federal victories will prove as sterile as others of the 
same kind. 








CONSERVATISM IN DEVONSHIRE. 


Amone the infinite varieties into which Dissent from the 
Established Church in Scotland has broken up, there are, or were, 
we believe, two classes, which, for want of any more definite 
description, designated themselves the Old Light Burghers and 
the New Light Burghers. Nobody out of the respective com- 
munions could tell the points of distinction; no magnifying 
power, save that of the microscope, could discriminate the 
one from the other. Yet they were bitterly hostile, implacably 
repugnant; in season and out of season they lifted up their 


testimony against each other’s backslidings; if they met in the | 


casual business of the world it was under spiritual protest that 
they were separate ; if they joined in good works it was with the 
reservation that salvation was not for the faith of the other. 
Such, at least, was once their fervour, if modern degeneracy 
has not chilled it. But the New Light and the Old Light of 
ecclesiastical Scotland is the sole parallel we can find for the 
New Light and the Old Light of political partisanship in 
England. The New Light, that calls itself Whig, had its 
demonstration a few weeks ago at Maldon ; the Old Light, which 
calls itself Conservative, has this week celebrated its solemn feast 
at Torquay. Reading what each says of the other, what 
inveteracy of hate do we find, what pungency of scorn, what 
stinging reproach, what poisoned recrimination! The Whigs 
have ruled England for these many years, and they thank 
Heaven that they have, for England has grown great and 
prosperous, and if the Tories had come in they would have 
shackled her free industry, and trailed her glorious name in the 
dust. The Tories have been out of office, and they point to 
England made a byword among nations, palsied by the inane 
councils, and drained dry by the greedy exactions, of the Whigs ; 
and they too thank Heaven that though not responsible for 
her government, they have yet had influence enough to stay 
somewhat her destruction, and avert the penalties of their rivals’ 
crimes. Alas! poor England, either way undone; to whichever 
side she turns, in the opinion of half her statesmen, crushed 
and degraded, threatened surely with civil war as the last 
resort of those who would save her on either hand from a 
policy so fatal and irreconcileable; unhappy helpless victim 
that stands 


** Between the pass and fell-incensed points 
. Of mighty opposites.” 


But when, warned and terrified, we bend our minds to escape 
the danger that Maldon and Torquay reciprocally beacon, what 
do we find it to be? Strange to say, the policy which both 
denounce is undistinguishable. The Old Light beams its steady 
ray, the New Light sheds its mild radiance on a path that leads 
in the very same direction. The Tory wrath and the Whig 
contempt are poured out by both on a line of conduct which 
both declare they adopt. Where the one desires to stand 
still the other has no wish to advance. The Conservative 
stare super antiquas vias is balanced by the Whig quieta non 
movere. The objurgation, “Can’t you let it alone?” is 
addressed to those whose motto is “ Rest and be thankful.” 
The Whig Under Secretary of State “ will not advert to the 
question of a Reform Bill;” the Tory aspirant is for “ the 
introduction of those improvements and alterations which 
they found to be consistent with existing institutions.” The 
foreign policy, which is described as “meddle and muddle” 
when conducted by Earl Russell, differs only in the language 
of despatches from that recommended by Mr. Disraeli. Alike 
all round they are for Church and State, for the Constitution, 
for national security, for religion, and for cheap beer. The 
creed is absolutely identical, the watchwords are the same, 
the contending hosts fight furiously beneath banners which 
are precisely alike, for a cause which is avowedly common, 
and with weapons which are borrowed from each other’s 
arsenals. No wonder that the struggle is so very equal, so 
very furious, so very obscure, and so very uninteresting, 
except as a subject for betting. For when the struggle is 
only who is to stand still the hardest, and keep everything 


SS | 








for himself the firmest, and do nothing at all with most 
strenuous lack of energy, and generally hold back the earth from 
moving with most vigorous inertia, it naturally follows that 
those who are moving with the earth have not much time to 
admire the exercitation, and do not care particularly which 
side has the longest and the strongest pull. 

It is scarcely worth while, in these circumstances, to look 


_ Very minutely into the after-dinner sentiments which gladdened 








the enthusiastic hearts of the Old Light Congregation at 
Torquay. But because a Tory meeting has a shade more racy 
flavour in it than a Whig, and not merely cheers louder, but 
encourages a franker avowal of genuine opinion than their 
more timid and less robust, if more numerous opponents, it 
may amuse our readers if we cull for them a few of the flowers 
of rhetoric which bloomed in a Devonshire January. The 
Prince of Wales’s health, we are told, was received with one 
cheer more because his Royal Highness was announced as a 
foxhunter. It would scarcely be fair, perhaps, to take this 
curious addition to the customary three times three as intended 
for a Conservative arithmetical estimate of the value of the 
accomplishment in the Sovereign of England. Foxhunting is 
very inspiriting; but one of the most singular of its inspira- 
tions in the minds of its devotees is the idea that a healthy 
amusement is a solemn duty, and that the more time a man 
spends in this recreation the better he deserves of his country. 
But this hallucination, we all know, is so prevalent among 
those who ride to hounds, that we may allow the instincts of 
the chase to have broken out beyond the bounds of political 
solemnity, and consider the cheers to be those of the field rather 
than of the Conservative Association. Next, Lord Churston 
proposed “ Church and State,” recommending his toast on the 


+ ground that “ the influence of the bishops and clergy kept this 


country, in his opinion, Protestant and religious.” The implied 
assertion, that the country might be Protestant without being 
religious, is undoubtedly sound; but surely, in attributing the 
happy combination to the sole influence of the bishops and 
clergy, the noble chairman allowed his enthusiasm to carry him 
a little beyond the claims of Convocation itself. Then came 
the Earl of Devon, with the speech of the evening. Replying 
for the House of Lords, his lordship cannot be accused of 
failing to magnify his office; for he declared, “ that while it 
represented the wisdom, experience, energy, and courage that 
belonged to the present, it also contained all that influence and 
prestige which belonged to the past.” This being the fortunate 
result of the elevation to the peerage of everybody who makes 
enough of money in trade, of every barrister who gains the wool- 
sack, and of every superannuated general who has been present 
when a battle was won by British hardihood, it is of course to 
be expected that Lord Devon would deprecate any alteration, 
and “ could not refrain from saying, that if any danger were 
now to be expected to the established institutions of the country 
it was from the democracy.” A peril so alarming must by all 
means be resisted, but there is the House of Lords, and Lord 
Churston says that “it is their duty to place themselves 
among the foremost in averting the dangers of innovation; it 
is their duty, in the discharge of a public function, to repudiate 
all selfish ideas connected with their own order.” That body 
must undoubtedly consider itself peculiarly favoured which 
has its duty thus made so unusually pleasant, and which is to 
sacrifice all selfish considerations only in the determination to 
maintain all its own power and privileges. Then rose the House 
of Commons, in the person of Sir L. Palk. This distinguished 
orator first paid a due meed to the services of the absent Sir 
Stafford Northcote, “for his unwearying diligence in looking 
after and watching that very ubiquitous person the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” Perhaps this is not a quite clear defini- 
tion of Sir Stafford’s functions in the House of Commons, but 
it is satisfactory to find that he has no trouble with any other 
members of the Government, possibly because they are not 
“very ubiquitous.” For Sir L. Palk “does not imagine that 
it will require any deep thought as to the policy of the present 
Government, for this simple reason, that they will not follow 
any policy but that of resting and being thankful.” But there 
are two terrible members of the Government. One is Earl 
Russell, who some thirty years ago “made an attempt upon 
the Irish Church,” and the other is Mr. Gladstone, the 
ubiquitous-—and for him everybody will vote who is “ for 
destroying the Church and Constitution of England, and for 
granting universal suffrage, irrespective of education, property, 
position, and talent.” Mr. Kekewich next stood up, and, 
warranted by the period of the evening, went in for a funny 
speech. Our last Reform Bill had been called, he said, a 
“finis,” but he expected to see “‘ addenda,’ that is, vote by 


_ ballot, and a ‘ supplement’ that would be universal suffrage.” 
He disavowed the Liberal-Conservatives; he was disgusted 
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when he saw, sitting opposite Lord Palmerston, “how very 
often his Lordship chuckled when he could return to his first 
love—when he got votes from the Conservative party.” After 
this, Lord Courtenay, who in his Exeter contest may be said to 
have contributed something to the “ addenda” of his friend, for 
he converted his opponent Mr. Coleridge from being an opponent 
into a supporter of the ballot, declared he had searched in vain to 
find what policy the Government had, and “he would add that 
whenever the dissolution came, the Conservative party would ne 
able to submit to the country a programme that would be 
conducive to the interests of the nation.” May we express our 
joy at the intelligence and only deprecate the deferring of a 
production so reassuring and important till after the work 
of the session is done ? 

Are our readers tired with reading, as we are with quoting, 
all this reiteration of words? Can they find, more than 
we can, a single intention in it except to get into office, and 
then do exactly as the present Government is doing? Can 
they discover anything else than a vague dread of “demo- 
cracy,” which nobody but Mr. Gladstone in all the Whig party 
is even accused of fostering ? Or can they find in the Torquay 
any more than in the Maldon meeting, in the Old Light any 
more than in the New Light creed, any recognition of the huge 
revolution which the nation is silently undergoing, any prepa- 
ration made for dealing with it, any disposition to receive can- 
didly and earnestly the practical suggestions which may be 
made for binding England in unity by bringing the majority 
of her sons within the privileges and responsibilities of her 
constitution ? If they cannot, as we cannot, they will perhaps 
join us in the conclusion that the two great parties are only 
fighting for themselves, and that England must look for 
another statesman who will fight for her. 





BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA. 


Mr. Benvamin, the Confederate Secretary of State, some 
time since issued a minute ‘of instructions to the naval depart- 
ment respecting the treatment of ships and cargoes captured 
by the cruisers of the State. This document reached us all 
through the columns of the Indew—the avowed organ in this 
country of the Confederate Government, and a journal con- 
ducted, we have pleasure in acknowledging, with judgment, 
moderation, and ability. Inasmuch as it may be thought to 
reflect the temper and feeling of the Confederate Government, 
it contrasts favourably with those English newspapers which, 
though not avowedly as organs of the Northern States, take 
the opposite side. The Confederate organ steers clear, so far 
as our observation enables us to judge, of that irritating and 
insulting tone, which English writers on the other side have, 
we presume, caught from Mr. Seward. The columns of the 
Times newspaper have lately, in a letter by a well-known 
writer, furnished a lamentable specimen of the temper in which 
the advocates of the North discuss the public acts of the Con- 
federate Government. In this letter “ Historicus” forgets, or 
is carried forward by his personal feelings to neglect, the 
prudence of the advocate, who avoids insulting a witness, or 
vituperating the accused, lest he should enlist the sympathies 
of the audience on their side, by provoking the exercise of that 


generosity which refuses to tolerate the undue oppression of 


even the guilty. Of all the possible forms in which insult can 
be presented, it is admitted that a sneer is the most irritating 
and effective, although perhaps the most vulgar and unworthy. 
It is with regret that we perceive a writer who had previously 
acquired a well-earned distinction, descend to the use of this 
objectionable and covert form of insult. England is rich, strong, 
and in the enjoyment of all the good things which wealth can 
procure, and strength defend. 'The Confederate States are not 
so well off by any means. If “ Historicus” believes that the 
Confederate Government “ are without a cruiser afloat” we do 
not object to his saying so, although we wonder at his 
believing it. If he thinks the minute of instructions we have 
referred to to be an “ open defiance of justice and right,” we 
are ready to hear him; and if he is wrong, we still tolerate the 
expression of his opinion, If he thinks it “ incredibly insolent 
in tone,” although, with some few official State papers before 
us, emanating from Mr. Seward, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Cassius 
Clay, we cannot consent to call any insolence of tone quite 
incredible, we are not disposed to be over critical. If anyone 
else thinks the tone of the minute of instructions insolent to 
the degree of incredibility, let them say so, by all means. It 
vould, we think, be better to demonstrate this hitherto un- 
attained height or depth of insolence; but if a writer thinks he 
sees it, and has not time or inclination to develop it to the 
satisfaction of others, so that they may see it also, we have no 
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quarrel & l’outrance with him for the expression of his opinion; 
although we cannot attach much weight to it. Weare willing 
to go even greater lengths, and to attribute such expressions 
as ‘“self-complacent impertinence” to an incurable but ex- 
cusable affection for the “ nice derangement of epitaphs,” or a 
sort of pardonable liking for sesquipedalia verba. But we 
are revolted when we think of the desolate and violated homes 
of the Confederacy, contrasted with the peaceful and prosperous 
homesteads of England, and see the former characterized as 
the “great and magnanimous Confederacy,” and the latter as 
“anfortunate Great Britain.” It is ungenerous and unworthy 
thus to sneer at poverty and desolation, and to vaunt the 
blessings of Providence, in the strength, greatness, and pro- 
sperity of one’s own country, and contrast them with the Weak. 
ness and poverty of a new and struggling community, 
unequally fighting for its very existence against a combination 
of powerful States, strong enough not only to aim at their 
subjugation, but to use the language of the official menace to 
foreign nations if they should acknowledge the independence of 
the weaker Confederacy. And to convey this in the form of a 
sneer, reminds one of the pride of the rich man who “ had 
need of nothing.” 

But it is more our object to discuss Mr. Benjamin’s minute 
of instructions than to expose the transgression of a too warm 
and imprudent advocate of such a view of this minute as is 
undisguisedly hostile in tone as well as substance. 

Mr. Benjamin, after dealing with the mode of treating the 
case of the capture of ship and cargo which are both enemy’s 
property, and with respect to which there is no dispute, 
proceeds to issue instructions to meet the following cases :— 

Ist. Of a vessel under enemy’s flag, with cargo wholly or in 
part neutral. 

2nd. Of a neutral vessel, with cargo wholly or in part 
enemy's. 

3rd. Of a vessel ostensibly neutral, but really hostile—z.e., 
enemy’s property, but with simulated papers. 

The difficulty with which the Confederate Government have 
to contend is this :—that they have no ports into which to take 
prizes for adjudication. No one disputes that this is no impedi- 
ment to their capturing and destroying the vessels and cargoes 
of the enemy. But in the three cases above given the rights 
of neutrals are involved, and it is contended that, where any 
right of a neutral is in question, the action of a prize court is 
essential; and that, if this cannot be had, the belligerent mugeé 
forego his rights against the enemy rather than deal in any 
way with possibly neutral property. This is the view of 
* Historicus :”— 

“Tt is no answer,” he says, “to the inalienable right [the italics 
are ours | which a neutral has to have captures made upon it adju 
dicated in a Prize Court, that the captor is unable to find a port into 
which to carry the prize for adjudication. The only consequence of 
such a state of things is that the captor must abstain from neutral 
captures, which he is unable legitimately to effect. On this point, if 
any authority on such a subject (‘ Historicus’ here evidently means to 
say ‘for such a conclusion’ ] were wanting, that of Lord Stowell is 
express—‘ When it is doubtful’ (says Lord Stowell) ‘ whether, the 
capture is enemy’s property, and it is impossible to bring it in, the 
safe and proper course is to dismiss. When it is neutral [here 
*‘ Historicus’ is answerable for the italics] the act of destruction 
cannot be justified by the gravest importance of such an act to the 
captor’s own State.—The Felicity, 2 Dods. 386.” 


This authority is simply none at all for the view of 
“ Historicus;” and in producing it he uses the stalest and 
commonest form of sophism:—he takes a proposition which 
looks something like the one which is really in question, and treats 
it as if it were the proposition really in question. Lord Stowell 
says that “to dimiss” is “safe and proper;” “ Historicus ” 
quotes this to show that it is illegal, and more, not to dismiss. 
Lord Stowell was sitting in a Prize Court, and when he says 
that an act “cannot be justified,” he clearly means justified 
in a Prize Court, so as to exonerate the captor from damages, 
which was the question before him. Even if he had gone 
further, and asserted that to capture and destroy the property 
in the case before him—which property, perhaps, belonged to a 
neutral, and if brought in for adjudication might be restored— 
was illegal, his ruling would not have supported the objections 
of “ Historicus” to the instructions of the Confederate Secre- 
tary of State. When Lord Stowell said, “if i¢is neutral,” his 
unexpected antecedent was a ship and cargo either wholly 
neutral or wholly hostile. This is not the case for which the 
Confederate Secretary was issuing instructions exc pt with 
respect to suspected cases of fraud. It may be some antidote 
to the charges of insanity, lawlessness, calm and self-compla- 
cent impertinence, which ‘“ Historicus ” brings against Mr. 
Benjamin, if we quote his directions on this point. Speaking 
of a vessel originally enemy’s property, and, so, liable to 
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destruction, but which pretends to have been sold, and to have 
acquired a neutral title, although it may still be enemy’s pro- 
perty, and the sale only fraudulent and simulated—that is, 
speaking of the case in which the property is wholly neutral or 
wholly hostile—he says :-— 


‘** He (the captor) should take into consideration the nature of the 
trade in which the vessel is engaged, the national character of the 
master, the papers found on board, the place at which the alleged 
sale to the neutral took effect by delivery of the vessel, and every 
other circumstance tending to establish the true nature of the transfer, 
and to satisfy his mind whether the vessel be really neutral or 
merely disguised as such. If the captured vessel has double sets of 
papers, or if papers have been destroyed or subducted by her master 
during the chase, or if she has continued in the same course of trade 
and under the same master since the alleged sale to the neutral, it 
may safely be concluded that the property is still hostile and covered 
by fraudulent use of neutral flag. In these and all other cases, 
when there is great and decided preponderance of evidence to show 
that the vessel is really enemy’s property, the cruiser must act on 
his conviction and treat her as such, leaving to the Government the 
responsibility of satisfying any neutral claim for her value. But when- 
ever the evidence leaves serious doubt as to the true character of the 
transfer, it will be proper rather to dismiss the vessel if she cannot 
be brought into port, than to exercise a harsh and doubtful belligerent 
right.” 


The effect of this is that Mr. Benjamin gives an instruction 
to Confederate cruisers tallying almost word for word with the 
dictum of Lord Stowell, that, in a doubtful case, the safe and 
proper course is to dismiss, 

There is another point of striking similarity between the 
instructions of Mr. Benjamin and the dicta of Lord Stowell in 
this case of the Felicity. Mr. Benjamin acknowledges the 
responsibility of the Government to satisfy any neutral claim. 
Lord Stowell says: “ Where it (the property) is neutral, the 
act of destruction cannot be justified to the neutral owner, by 
the gravest importance of such an act to the public service of 
the captor’s own State; to the neutral it can only be justified, 
under any such circumstances, by a full restitution in value.” 
That is to say:—Such necessity cannot be pleaded in justifi- 
cation to the owner, but may be pleaded to the owner’s Sove- 
reign or Government, provided restitution in value be made. 
This passage must certainly have escaped the memory and eye 
of “ Historicus ” when he quoted the inapposite dictum about 
its being “safe and proper” to dismiss; and it would seem 
éertain that, had he known on which side the authority of Lord 
Stowell could be effectually cited, he would have hesitated 
before bestowing so much vituperation upon Mr. Benjamin or 
his Government. We doubt whether, when he has again read 
and weighed the judgment of that upright and learned expositor 
of the Law of Nations—the great Lord Stowell—he will, if 
consulted, be forward to advise that, “ the only proper answer 
to such instructions is to confiscate, or, if need be, to send to 
the bottom at once any vessel that should attempt to execute 
them.” 

It is with great regret that we feel the necessity of setting 
“Historicus ” right on another point, in which we feel sure 
that he must have erred through that haste and inadvertence 
which is engendered by an honest but misplaced indignation. 
He says that the Confederate Secretary of State “makes a 
grievance of the fact that the neutral Powers have prohibited 
either belligerent from bringing their prizes into the neutral 
harbours for the purpose of condemnation and sale.” Mr. 
Benjamin’s “ grievance” is not this; but he complains of the 
English Government’s not allowing a Confederate cruiser to 
take prizes into our ports, which are claimed by English 
claimants, thus forcing the Confederate Government either to 
forego its undoubted belligerent rights in all doubtful cases, or 
to exercise them to the prejudice of British owners in some 
cases. 

The real difficulty which the Confederate Government has 
to contend with, is, in short, this: they must either give up 
the belligerent right of destroying enemy’s property at sea and 
of capturing contraband of war, or they must invest the com- 





manders of their cruisers with a large amount of discretion: | 
in fact, with the functions of a Primary Prize Court; not, be it | 
| mode in which the sovereign faculty of judgment on the ques- 


observed, with the functions of the ultimate Court of Appeal, 


but with the functions of a Primary Prize Court. “ Historicus,” | 


and many other respectable authorities believe that the condi- 
tion of the cruiser being able to carry a prize bodily before a 
Prize Court is essential, and that to be judged by such a court 
before the property is dealt with, is an absolute, unqualifiable 
right of neutrals. In the affair of the Z'rent, Mr. Seward, 
being obliged to find same reason for giving up Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Slidell, chose to do so on the ground that the vessel 
ought to have been captured with her contraband of war on 
board, and brought before a Prize Court of the United States. 
We mean no offence either to “ Historicus,” or to the great 





majority of people who are now talking and writing about the 
law of nations and belligerent rights, if we venture to say—and, 
im expressing Our opinion, to use a very vulgar but expressive 
idiom—that Mr. Seward has “sold” them. We will dare to 
go a step further, and to say that when he reads the letter of 
“Historicus” he will feel a glow of satisfaction, and perhaps 
say that “he has got the money in his pocket.” If it is really 
essential that captured property should be preserved for the 
possibly neutral owner until a Prize Court has adjudicated 
on it, it is evident that no property perishable in its nature by 
lapse of time can be captured, for to capture it and retain it 
for some time is to destroy it. 

The Law of Nations has been very variously described as 
founded on natural justice, on consent, on convenience, and 
on precedent. But it is no field for pettifogging, for hair- 
splitting, or for quibbling. Solid reasoning is good in it 
against hitherto admitted conclusions; and the best judgment 
of Lord Stowell may yet be upset by a sounder and better 
reasoned argument. Our own views, which coincide with 
those of Mr. Benjamin, do not lead us to wish that Lord 
Stowell’s authority were one iota lowered. But in a state of 
things—that, viz., of a naval belligerent without an open port 
into which to carry a prize—new, and hitherto unconsi- 
dered, we must have recourse to admitted principles, since an 
appeal to precedent is impossible. Now, it is admitted that. 
the Prize Court is the representative of the sovereign authority 
of the belligerent, which may delegate to it as much or as 
little of its authority as it pleases. The ultimate judge is 
the belligerent sovereign himself, or the court he may appoint. 
There is no judicial appeal from the belligerent sovereign, or 
supreme authority of the belligerent State. The sovereign, 
that is, can be cited into no Superior Court. He may be 
remonstrated with by other sovereigns, or by the supreme 
authority of other States, and asked on any grounds of 
reason or of precedent to reconsider his judgment. But, if 
he perseveres, there is no human judge beyond him; and the 
only alternative of those who dispute the rectitude of his 
ultimate decision is war. If the matter cannot be settled by 
sound reasons, it must be decided by hard knocks—by the 
ultima ratio requm. To mse the old form, the appeal is to 
the god of battles. 

The sovereign power is so absolute that, in case of necessity, 
it may evidently be delegated to the commander of a cruiser 
as well as to a lawyer sitting in Charleston or Key West. 
The sovereign power is, in either case, both primarily and ulti- 
mately, the judge. If any wrong be done, foreign sovereigns 
or States look to the sovereign authority only for redress. 
They do not enter any appearance before any lower court. If 
they ultimately differ from the sovereign of the belligerent 
State, they must either give in under protest, as Portugal did 
some few years since to France, or they must fight it out. 
Cedent arma toge is a good domestic motto, but it does not. 
hold between sovereigns, for there is no court before which 
their counsel can plead. 

In the cases before us there is a conflict between the 
sovereign authority of the Confederate States and the usage of 
modern times of allowing to cruisers the right of captwre, and 
reserving to prize courts the function of condemning and selling, 
or of realizing the prize. The real question is, which is to 
give way P—the belligerent right to capture and adjudicate, or 
the usage of adjudicating by the machinery of a prize court? 
We answer, as unhesitatingly as is becoming on a new and 
perhaps difficult question, that the belligerent right is superior 
to the particular mode in which the sovereign discretion of the 
belligerent may be exercised, provided that, however imperfect 
and unsatisfactory the delegate of his authority may be, the 
sovereign authority acts with good faith and an animus which 
shall not, under the pretence of exercising belligerent rights, be 
really directed against the neutral. 

Our opinion is— but we shall call no one insane, nor im 
any way revile them, nor sneer at them if they differ from 
us—that in any exercise of the belligerent rights of the Fe- 
deral or Confederate Governments, we should not look to the 


tion of prize or no prize is exercised; nor quarrel with Mr. 
Lincoln because a biassed or incompetent lawyer at Key West 
condemns an alleged blockade-runner, which, we think, was 
pursuing a legal voyage; nor with Mr. Davis because the 
captain of one of his cruisers burns an English ship which he 
honestly mistook for a Yankee—provided always that each 
party, when appealed to for redress, acts in good faith, and it 
is clear that the original wrong was committed with no hostile 
animus against us; that is, if the original act were intended 
against the enemy and not against us, and the sovereign autho- 
rity, is ready, as Mr, Benjamin professes the Confederate 
? 
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when he saw, sitting opposite Lord Palmerston, “how very 
often his Lordship chuckled when he could return to his first 
love—when he got votes from the Conservative party.” After 
this, Lord Courtenay, who in his Exeter contest may be said to 
have contributed something to the “ addenda” of his friend, for 
he converted his opponent Mr. Coleridge from being an opponent 
into a supporter of the ballot, declared he had searched in vain to 
find what policy the Government had, and “he would add that 
whenever the dissolution came, the Conservative party would be 
able to submit to the country a programme that would be 
conducive to the interests of the nation.” May we express our 
joy at the intelligence and only deprecate the deferring of a 
production so reassuring and important till after the work 
of the session is done ? 

Are our readers tired with reading, as we are with quoting, 
all this reiteration of words? Can they find, more than 
we can, a single intention in it except to get into office, and 
then do exactly as the present Government is doing? Can 
they discover anything else than a vague dread of “ demo- 
cracy,” which nobody but Mr. Gladstone in all the Whig party 
is even accused of fostering ? Or can they find in the Torquay 
any more than in the Maldon meeting, in the Old Light any 
more than in the New Light creed, any recognition of the huge 
revolution which the nation is silently undergoing, any prepa- 
ration made for dealing with it, any disposition to receive can- 
didly and earnestly the practical suggestions which may be 
made for binding England in unity by bringing the majority 
of her sons within the privileges and responsibilities of her 
constitution ? If they cannot, as we cannot, they will perhaps 
join us in the conclusion that the two great parties are only 
fighting for themselves, and that England must look for 
another statesman who will fight for her. 





BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA. 


Mr. Bensamin, the Confederate Secretary of State, some 
time since issued a minute of instructions to the naval depart- 
ment respecting the treatment of ships and cargoes captured 
by the cruisers of the State. This document reached us all 
through the columns of the Indew—the avowed organ in this 
country of the Confederate Government, and a journal con- 
ducted, we have pleasure in acknowledging, with judgment, 
moderation, and ability. Inasmuch as it may be thought to 
reflect the temper and feeling of the Confederate Government, 
it contrasts favourably with those English newspapers which, 
though not avowedly as organs of the Northern States, take 
the opposite side. The Confederate organ steers clear, so far 
as our observation enables us to judge, of that irritating and 
insulting tone, which English writers on the other side have, 
we presume, caught from Mr. Seward. The columns of the 
Times newspaper have lately, in a letter by a well-known 
writer, furnished a lamentable specimen of the temper in which 
the advocates of the North discuss the public acts of the Con- 
federate Government. In this letter “ Historicus” forgets, or 
is carried forward by his personal feelings to neglect, the 
prudence of the advocate, who avoids insulting a witness, or 
vituperating the accused, lest he should enlist the sympathies 
of the audience on their side, by provoking the exercise of that 
generosity which refuses to tolerate the undue oppression of 
even the guilty. Of all the possible forms in which insult can 
be presented, it is admitted that a sneer is the most irritating 
and effective, although perhaps the most vulgar and unworthy. 
It is with regret that we perceive a writer who had previously 
acquired a well-earned distinction, descend to the use of this 
objectionable and covert form of insult. England is rich, strong, 
and in the enjoyment of all the good things which wealth can 
procure, and strength defend. The Confederate States are not 
so well off by any means. If “ Historicus” believes that the 
Confederate Government “ are without a cruiser afloat ” we do 
not object to his saying so, although we wonder at his 
believing it. If he thinks the minute of instructions we have 
referred to to be an “ open defiance of justice and right,” we 
are ready to hear him; and if he is wrong, we still tolerate the 
expression of his opinion, If he thinks it “ incredibly insolent 
in tone,” although, with some few official State papers before 
us, emanating from Mr. Seward, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Cassius 
Clay, we cannot consent to call any insolence of tone quite 
incredible, we are not disposed to be over critical. If anyone 
else thinks the tone of the minute of instructions insolent to 

the degree of incredibility, let them say so, by all means. It 
would, we think, be better to demonstrate this hitherto un- 
attained height or depth of insolence; but if a writer thinks he 
sees it, and has not time or inclination to develop it to the 
satisfaction of others, so that they may see it also, we have no 


| 


_ captures, which he is unable legitimately to effect. 


quarrel @ 2’outrance with him for the expression of his opinion; 
although we cannot attach much weight to it. We are willing 
to go even greater lengths, and to attribute such expressions 
as “self-complacent impertinence” to an incurable but ex- 
cusable affection for the “nice derangement of epitaphs,” or a 
sort of pardonable liking for sesquipedalia verba. But we 
are revolted when we think of the desolate and violated homes 
of the Confederacy, contrasted with the peaceful and prosperous 
homesteads of England, and see the former characterized as 
the “great and magnanimous Confederacy,” and the latter as 
“unfortunate Great Britain.” It is ungenerous and unworthy 
thus to sneer at poverty and desolation, and to vaunt the 
blessings of Providence, in the strength, greatness, and pro- 
sperity of one’s own country, and contrast them with the veak- 
ness and poverty of a new and struggling community, 
unequally fighting for its very existence against a combination 
of powerful States, strong enough not only to aim at their 
subjugation, but to use the language of the official menace to 
foreign nations if they should acknowledge the independence of 
the weaker Confederacy. And to convey this in the form of a 
sneer, reminds one of the pride of the rich man who “ had 
need of nothing.” 

But it is more our object to discuss Mr. Benjamin’s minute 
of instructions than to expose the transgression of a too warm 
and imprudent advocate of such a view of this minute as is. 
undisguisedly hostile in tone as well as substance. 

Mr. Benjamin, after dealing with the mode of treating the 
case of the capture of ship and cargo which are both enemy’s 
property, and with respect to which there is no dispute, 
proceeds to issue instructions to meet the following cases :— 

Ist. Of a vessel under enemy’s flag, with cargo wholly or in 
part neutral. 

2nd. Of a neutral vessel, with cargo wholly or in part 
enemy's. 

ord. Of a vessel ostensibly neutral, but really hostile—z.e., 
enemy’s property, but with simulated papers. 

The difficulty with which the Confederate Government have 
to contend is this :—that they have no ports into which to take 
prizes for adjudication. No one disputes that this is no impedt- 
ment to their capturing and destroying the vessels and cargoes 
of the enemy. But in the three cases above given the rights 
of neutrals are involved, and it is contended that, where any 
right of a neutral is in question, the action of a prize court is 
essential; and that, if this cannot be had, the belligerent mug 
forego his rights against the enemy rather than deal in any 
way with possibly neutral property. This is the view of 
* Historicus :”’— 

“Tt is no answer,” he says, “to the inalienable right [the italics 
are ours | which a neutral has to have captures made upon it adju- 
dicated in a Prize Court, that the captor is unable to find a port into 
which to carry the prize for adjudication. The only consequence of 
such a state of things is that the captor must abstain from neutral 
On this point, if 


| any authority on such a subject |‘ Historicus’ here evidently means to 


say ‘for such a conclusion’] were wanting, that of Lord Stowell is 


| express—‘ When it is doubtful’ (says Lord Stowell) ‘ whether, the 


capture is enemy’s property, and it is impossible to bring it in, the 
safe and proper course is to dismiss. When it is neutral [here 
‘ Historicus’ is answerable for the italics] the act of destruction 
cannot be justified by the gravest importance of such an act to the 
captor’s own State.’—The Felicity, 2 Dods. 386.” 


This authority is simply none at all for the view of 
“ Historicus;” aud in producing it he uses the stalest and 
commonest form of sophism:—he takes a proposition which 
looks something like the one which is really in question, and treats 
it as if it were the proposition really in question. Lord Stowell 
says that “to dimiss” is “safe and proper;” ‘ Historicus ” 
quotes this to show that it is illegal, and more, not to dismiss. 
Lord Stowell was sitting in a Prize Court, and when he says 
that an act “cannot be justified,” he clearly means justified 


in a Prize Court, so as to exonerate the captor from damages, 


which was the question before him. Even if he had gone 
further, and asserted that to capture and destroy the property 
in the case before him—which property, perhaps, belonged to a 
neutral, and if brought in for adjudication might be restored— 
was illegal, his ruling would not have supported the objections 
of “ Historicus” to the instructions of the Confederate Secre- 
tary of State. When Lord Stowell said, “if i¢ is neutral,” his 
unexpected antecedent was a ship and cargo either wholly 
neutral or wholly hostile. This is not the case for which the 
Confederate Secretary was issuing instructions except with 
respect to suspected cases of fraud. It may be some antidote 
to the charges of insanity, lawlessness, calm and self-compla- 
cent impertinence, which ‘“ Historicus” brings against Mr. 
Benjamin, if we quote his directions on this point. Speaking 
of a vessel originally enemy’s property, and, so, liable to 
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destruction, but which pretends to have been sold, and to have 
acquired a neutral title, although it may still be enemy’s pro- 
perty, and the sale only fraudulent and simulated—that is, 
speaking of the case in which the property is wholly neutral or 
wholly hostile—he says :— 


‘«‘ He (the captor) should take into consideration the nature of the 
trade in which the vessel is engaged, the national character of the 
master, the papers found on board, the place at which the alleged 
sale to the neutral took effect by delivery of the vessel, and every 
other circumstance tending to establish the true nature of the transfer, 
and to satisfy his mind whether the vessel be really neutral or 
merely disguised as such. If the captured vessel has double sets of 
papers, or if papers have been destroyed or subducted by her master 
during the chase, or if she has continued in the same course of trade 
and under the same master since the alleged sale to the neutral, it 
may safely be concluded that the property is still hostile and covered 
by fraudulent use of neutral flag. In these and all other cases, 
when there is great and decided preponderance of evidence to show 
that the vessel is really enemy’s property, the cruiser must act on 
his conviction and treat her as such, leaving to the Government the 
responsibility of satisfying any neutral claim for her value. But when- 
ever the evidence leaves serious doubt as to the true character of the 
transfer, it will be proper rather to dismiss the vessel if she cannot 
be brought into port, than to exercise a harsh and doubtful belligerent 
right.” 


The effect of this is that Mr. Benjamin gives an instruction 
to Confederate cruisers tallying almost word for word with the 
dictum of Lord Stowell, that, in a doubtful case, the safe and 
proper course is to dismiss. 

There is another point of striking similarity between the 
instructions of Mr. Benjamin and the dicta of Lord Stowell in 
this case of the Felicity. Mr. Benjamin acknowledges the 
responsibility of the Government to satisfy any neutral claim. 
Lord Stowell says: “ Where it (the property) is neutral, the 
act of destruction cannot be justified to the neutral owner, by 
the gravest importance of such an act to the public service of 
the captor’s own State; to the neutral it can only be justified, 
under any such circumstances, by a full restitution in value.” 
That is to say:—Such necessity cannot be pleaded in justifi- 
cation to the owner, but may be pleaded to the owner’s Sove- 
reign or Government, provided restitution in value be made. 
This passage must certainly have escaped the memory and eye 
of “ Historicus”” when he quoted the inapposite dictum about 
its being “safe and proper” to dismiss; and it would seem 
¢ertain that, had he known on which side the authority of Lord 
Stowell could be effectually cited, he would have hesitated 
before bestowing so much vituperation upon Mr. Benjamin or 
his Government. We doubt whether, when he has again read 
and weighed the judgment of that upright and learned expositor 
of the Law of Nations—the great Lord Stowell—he will, if 
consulted, be forward to advise that, “ the only proper answer 
to such instructions is to confiscate, or, if need be, to send to 
the bottom at once any vessel that should attempt to execute 
them.” 

It is with great regret that we feel the necessity of setting 
“Historicus ” right on another point, in which we feel sure 
that he must have erred through that haste and inadvertence 
which is engendered by an honest but misplaced indignation. 
He says that the Confederate Secretary of State “makes a 
grievance of the fact that the neutral Powers have prohibited 
either belligerent from bringing their prizes into the neutral 
harbours for the purpose of condemnation and sale.” Mr. 
Benjamin’s “grievance” is not this; but he complains of the 
English Government’s not allowing a Confederate cruiser to 
take prizes into our ports, which are claimed by English 
claimants, thus forcing the Confederate Government either to 
forego its undoubted belligerent rights in all doubtful cases, or 
to exercise them to the prejudice of British owners in some 
cases. 

The real difficulty which the Confederate Government has 
to contend with, is, in short, this: they must either give up 
the belligerent right of destroying enemy’s property at sea and 
of capturing contraband of war, or they must invest the com- 
manders of their cruisers with a large amount of discretion: 
in fact, with the functions of a Primary Prize Court ; not, be it 
observed, with the functions of the ultimate Court of Appeal, 
but with the functions of a Primary Prize Court. “ Historicus,” 
and many other respectable authorities believe that the condi- 
tion of the cruiser being able to carry a prize bodily before a 
Prize Court is essential, and that to be judged by such a court 








before the property is dealt with, is an absolute, unqualifiable | 


right of neutrals. In the affair of the Z'rent, Mr. Seward, 
being obliged to find same reason for giving up Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Slidell, chose to do so on the ground that the vessel 
ought to have been captured with her contraband of war on 
board, and brought before a Prize Court of the United States. 
We mean no offence either to “ Historicus,” or to the great 


majority of people who are now talking and writing about the 
law of nations and belligerent rights, if we venture to say—and, 
in expressing our opinion, to use a very vulgar but expressive 
idiom—that Mr. Seward has “sold” them. We will dare to 
go a step further, and to say that when he reads the letter of 
“Historicus ” he will feel a glow of satisfaction, and perhaps 
say that “he has got the money in his pocket.” If it is really 
essential that captured property should be preserved for the 
possibly neutral owner until a Prize Court has adjudicated 
on it, it is evident that no property perishable in its nature by 
lapse of time can be captured, for to capture it and retain it 
for some time is to destroy it. 

The Law of Nations has been very variously described as 
founded on natural justice, on consent, on convenience, and 
on precedent. But it is no field for pettifogging, for hair- 
splitting, or for quibbling. Solid reasoning is good in it 
against hitherto admitted conclusions; and the best judgment 
of Lord Stowell may yet be upset by a sounder and better 
reasoned argument. Our own views, which coincide with 
those of Mr. Benjamin, do not lead us to wish that Lord 
Stowell’s authority were one iota lowered. But in a state of 
things—that, viz., of a naval belligerent without an open port 
into which to carry a prize—new, and hitherto unconsi- 
dered, we must have recourse to admitted principles, since an 
appeal to precedent is impossible. Now, it is admitted that. 
the Prize Court is the representative of the sovereign authority 
of the belligerent, which may delegate to it as much or as 
little of its authority as it pleases. The ultimate judge is 
the belligerent sovereign himself, or the court he may appoint. 
There is no judicial appeal from the belligerent sovereign, or 
supreme authority of the belligerent State. The sovereign, 
that is, can be cited into no Superior Court. He may be 
remonstrated with by other sovereigns, or by the supreme 
authority of other States, and asked on any grounds of 
reason or of precedent to reconsider his judgment. But, if 
he perseveres, there is no human judge beyond him; and the 
only alternative of those who dispute the rectitude of his 
ultimate decision is war. If the matter cannot be settled by 
sound reasons, it must be decided by hard knocks—by the 
ultima ratio regun. To mse the old form, the appeal is to 
the god of battles. 

The sovereign power is so absolute that, in case of necessity, 
it may evidently be delegated to the commander of a cruiser 
as well as to a lawyer sitting in Charleston or Key West. 
The sovereign power is, in either case, both primarily and ulti- 
mately, the judge. If any wrong be done, foreign sovereigns 
or States look to the sovereign authority only for redress. 


They do not enter any appearance before any lower court. If: 


they ultimately differ from the sovereign of the belligerent 
State, they must either give in under protest, as Portugal did 
some few years since to France, or they must fight it out. 


Cedent arma toge is a good domestic motto, but it does not. 


hold between sovereigns, for there is ne court before which 
their counsel can plead. 

In the cases before us there is a conflict between the 
sovereign authority of the Confederate States and the usage of 
modern times of allowing to cruisers the right of captwre, and 
reserving to prize courts the function of condemning and selling, 
or of realizing the prize. The real question is, which is to 
give way P—the belligerent right to capture and adjudicate, or 
the usage of adjudicating by the machinery of a prize court? 
We answer, as unhesitatingly as is becoming on a new and 
perhaps difficult question, that the belligerent right is superior 
to the particular mode in which the sovereign discretion of the 
belligerent may be exercised, provided that, however imperfect 
and unsatisfactory the delegate of his authority may be, the 
sovereign authority acts with good faith and an animus which 
shall not, under the pretence of exercising belligerent rights, be 
really directed against the neutral. 

Our opinion is— but we shall call no one insane, nor im 
any way revile them, nor sneer at them if they differ from 
us—that in any exercise of the belligerent rights of the Fe- 
deral or Confederate Governments, we should not look to the 
mode in which the sovereign faculty of judgment on the ques- 
tion of prize or no prize is exercised; nor quarrel with Mr. 
Lincoln because a biassed or incompetent lawyer at Key West 
condemns an alleged blockade-runner, which, we think, was 
pursuing a legal voyage; nor with Mr. Davis because the 
captain of one of his cruisers burns an English ship which he 
honestly mistook for a Yankee—provided always that each 
party, when appealed to for redress, acts in good faith, and it 
is clear that the original wrong was committed with no hostile 
animus against us; that is, if the original act were intended 
against the enemy and not against us, and the sovereign autho- 
rity, is ready, as Mr. Benjamin professes the Confederate 
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Government to be, to make compensation if the subordinate 
authority have acted in error. 

In fact, we think that the belligerent right to capture and 
adjudicate is part of the form or essence of the law of nations, 
and that the mode of adjudication is not—provided it be the 
best that can be devised, and is used without hostile animus 
to the neutral. If there is any conflict between the sovereign 
belligerent right to capture and adjudicate, and if the customary 
method of adjudication is impossible, we think that it is the 
method and not the right which must give way. 


We confess to the possibility of our being wrong; but we | 
submit our argument and conclusion with some confidence to | 


the enlightened judgment of our readers; and we venture to 


offer to ‘* Historicus,” or any of our brethren of the press who | 


may take the other side, three words of counsel, or, let us eall 
them, petitions. Tirst: before they conclude that any dictwm 
of any judge is a conclusive authority for them, let them 
weigh the words and the circumstances of the case. Secondly: 
let them, if the words and circumstances, on examination, do 
not fit, read at least to the bottom of the page, lest some other 


words should pretty exactly fit the case, and so be an authority | 


against them. Thirdly: let them, if the subject is really 
difficult, and the case new, and especially if there is any pro- 
bable presumption of ability and good faith in those who have 
come to opposite conclusions, retrench from their style of 
treating the question such expressions as do not aid their 
argument, but which are certainly irritating, and perhaps 
unjust. Above all, let them not, if they are rich, prosperous, 
and strong, sneer at the poverty, misfortunes, or weakness of 
their opponents, nor call it a bonne bouche if the Government 
of an independent State should, in a State paper, use language 
more in conformity with its rights than with its power of 
vindicating them. 





MR. BRIGHT WITH HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


Tue great parties have all had their gatherings, but the | 


leaders still are silent. Bradford, and Maldon, and Torquay, 
have spoken ; but neither Mr. Gladstone, nor Lord Palmerston, 
nor Mr. Disraeli, have yet uttered. The game is close, the 


stakes heavy, the decisive moment is approaching, yet still the | 


players only gaze fixedly on their own hands and give no hint 
of what card is to be thrown down. Mr. Bright, indeed, has 
flung his boldly on the table; but Mr. Bright, though a 
powerful backer, is not unreservedly a leader. The party that 
would naturally have followed him is ever and anon forced to 
draw back because of some of his doctrines. All his eloquence, 
all his logic, all his fervour and his weight, cannot make 
Englishmen take for their representative a man whose 
patriotism is at once broad and narrow, sincere and selfish. 
The genuine Liberal party instinctively recoils from a policy 
which would isolate it in the world. It cannot accept eman- 
cipation at home at the price of abandonment of sympathies 
abroad. Nor will it ever be content to lay down the prin- 
ciple that all England’s duties and responsibilities are limited 
within her girdling seas. Temporary complications may make 
it for a time give forth an uncertain sound on these questions, 
and induce it to rest silent in sullen acquiescence while a great 
wrong is perpetrated within our hearing and within our power 
of succour. But as a body it will come under no pledge that 
this is to be its rule henceforth. It remembers Cromwell and 
Canning; it will not consent that England shall renounce her 
place among nations, and her duty among men. ‘Therefore it 
cannot follow Mr. Bright with implicit faith, and it looks 
eagerly to Mr. Gladstone, whose larger sympathies it hopes to 
find more congenial to its own. But when Mr. Bright, turning 
from his peculiar system of foreign policy, deals with the ques- 
tions on which the Liberal party is united at home, he becomes 
thus far a true leader and king of men. So his Birmingham 
speech is, in some sense, a programme as well as a pleading. 
It avoids, indeed, details. It leaves the precise formula of the 
new franchise to the framers of the new Reform Bill; but it 
fastens on the great fact that we are governed by only a 
single million of voters, and it presses the broad demand that 
of the five millions of grown-up men who are not voters some- 
thing like an adequate proportion shall be selected and added 
to those who are. 

Mr. Bright has been charged often enough with setting class 
against class. Weare not about either to defend the occasional 
strong language of his denunciations, or to endorse all his 
opinions ; but it is strange that those who thus accuse him 


. do not see what is the real tendency of the degree of Reform 


he seeks. There is at present a division between classes. The 
ten-pound barrier divides the small body who have all the 


| power, all the places, all the legitimate influence of the Con. 


stitution, from the large body who have none of these things, 
That division is not Mr. Bright’s making. But the whole 
extent of his proposals is to alter the line of division. There 
will still be the two classes, for nothing but universal suffrage 
would obliterate the demarcation, and those who complain of 
the division of classes do not propose that as a remedy. Yet 
Mr. Bright is justified in retorting that he at least would do 
something to bridge over the gulf. He would take the strength 


_ from that class which is now strong by education as well as by 


numbers, and he would add it to the class which is strong in 
wealth but weak in numbers. If convulsions should come, as 
the worthy gentlemen at Torquay very frankly confess they 
fear, which position would be the safest for the institutions of 
the country to occupy? Would it be the present, with 
one man ruling five, and among the five at least one as intel- 
ligent and well educated as his ruler to lead the other four ? 
Or would it be Mr. Bright’s, with the two intelligent and well- 
educated men standing side by side in resistance to the re- 


| maining four? Would it be the existing arrangement, in 


which all the men with money are in one class and all the 
men without money in the other; or would it be the arrange- 
ment in which the men with money would be reinforced by a 
proportion of those who have none, and the men without money 
weakened by the loss of the contingent which has passed 
over to the other side? ‘To strengthen the governing -elass 
by making it include all who have the imfluence of education 
and character, and to reduce the brute force of the governed 
class by abstracting from it its guiding spirits, is certainly a 
process which is at least in its result not fairly described by 
the phrase of “setting class against class.” And Mr. Bright 
is perfectly justified in adding the warning :— 

*‘ Tt is not Democracy, which these gentlemen are always afraid of, 
that is the peril of this country; it was not Democracy in 1832 that 
was the peril; it was the desperate antagonism of the class that then 
had power to the just claims and rights of the people; and at this 
moment, when they dined, and when I speak, I tell them that Con- 
servatism—they give it that name, but it is worthy of a very different 
name—Conservatism, be it Toryism or Whiggism, is the true national 


| peril which we have to face. They may dam the stream, they may 


keep back the waters, but the volume is ever increasing, and it 


| descends with an accelerated force; and the time will come when in 


all probability—and to a certainty, if wisdom does not take the place 
of folly—the waters will burst their banks, and these men, who f 
they are stemming this imaginary apparition of Democracy, will tham- 
selves be swept away by the resolute will of a united and determined 
people.” 

We, for our part, do not believe that that time will come, 
because we believe that a sufficient and yet a safe Reform 
Bill will be carried by the weight of public opinion, before it 
does. Had Lord Palmerston any other thought than for his 
own ease and the completion of his three-score years in office, 
it would indeed have been carried before now. It is. easy to 
say that the indifference of the public led to its rejection. 
The public was not indifferent, for it had just elected a 
majority of the House of Commons pledged in favour of ex- 
tension of the franchise. It is true that having done this, 
the public did not rise in insurrection when these gentlemen 
calmly broke their pledges. But the defence that a pledge 
need not be kept because the keeping of it is not compulsory, 
is a singular one in the lips of gentlemen. And, in fact, every- 
body knows, what Mr. Bright once more stated on Wednesday, 
that had the Premier declared that if the bill was not 
passed he would resign, it would have passed both Houses 
with little resistance and no delay. But it happened that the 
accidental circumstance that a Liberal Government was to be 
maintained in power, because of other questions in which their 
policy was very popular, gave its leaders the opportunity of 
doing as they liked about Reform. What they liked they did, 
and we see it. But the term of their power is at hand, and 
when they go to the country we shall have new professions 
and old excuses. This light and delicate rapier play is, how- 
ever a little dangerous when a broadswordsman with eye s0 
keen and blade so trenchant as Mr. Bright is their opponent. 





THE SICK POOR IN OUR WORKHOUSES. 


By the direction of the Poor Law Board an inquiry has 
been made into the case of a pauper, named Timothy 
Daly, of whose treatment in the infirmary of the Holborn 
Union a story was lately told, which, if true, might well 
awaken the deepest anxieties of the public in behalf of those 
hapless persons who, without interest to gain them admission 
into an hospital, have to fall back on the Englishman’s last, 
and, at the best, dreary resource, the parish. Dreary the 
resource is, without doubt; but even in that lowest deep of 
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poverty there is a deep still lower. Your active, able-bodied, 


| 


and strong-willed pauper, and even your perseveringly | 


querulous one, can take care of themselves. They can at 
least make themselves troublesome, and it happens not 
infrequently that this is a surer means to a desired end than 
right and justice. But let sickness take the stamina out of 
either, let them be prostrated with fever or rheumatism, what 


power have they left, stretched on their bed of pain, to assert _ 


their claims? In such a case the strongest man will lie weak 
as an infant, at the mercy of doctors, nurses, and underlings, 
dependent wholly on their charity, and only able to suffer. 
If he were in an hospital, we should be pretty sure about 


his treatment. We should know that hewould be seen daily bythe | 
most accomplished surgeons or physicians who, to say nothing of | 


their personal reputation, feel that they have to set an example 


to the students whose professional habits, as well as their | 


minds, they are training. We should be sure that he was tenderly 
and skilfully nursed, and that whatever in the way of diet and 
medicine, and appliances, was requisite to give him a chance 
for his life, would be amply provided. At the same time, 
while all this was conscientiously done, we should still feel that 
it was nothing more than .was necessary. But what would be 
our patient’s condition in the infirmary of a workhouse? That is 
a question about which we have long felt anxious. Unlessa 
man is shut up in prison, he can pass into no state which so 
nearly reduces him to the condition of an outlaw as that of 
in-door pauper. Who is to hear his complaints ? 
against whom they are made, or their employers, the visiting 
committee of Guardians, who, like the rest of the Board, obey a 
divided duty—one part humane, the other economical. Does 
this committee furnish a sufficient guarantee that* he will be 
carefully treated and tenderly nursed? We have in this ques- 
tion the doubt which made us follow the inquiry directed by 
the Poor Law Board into the case of Timothy Daly so 
anxiously. The inquiry hasbeen held. We have the evidence 
before us, and though Mr. Farnall, who conducted it most 
judiciously on the part of the Poor Law Board, has not made 
his report, any one with an ounce of brains in his head can 
form a correct judgment of the result as well as he. 

The facts are these. Timothy Daly was a young Irish 
labourer of large and vigorous frame, who had been in full 
werk up to within a few days of the 28th of October last, when 
an attack of rheumatic fever compelled him to take to his 
bed. On the 28th, he was so ill that he obtained an order 
from the Holborn Union, for the attendance of the out-door 
medical officer of that district. This gentleman’s assistant 
found him in a miserable condition, and, apparently, without 
the common necessaries of life as regarded food and nutriment. 
There is undoubted medical testimony that, for a man in 
his condition, an unlimited supply of stimulating and nutritious 
food was necessary. When, on the 22nd of December, he was 
admitted into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the nurse was 
directed “to give him wine freely,” that “he might have two 
or three glasses of wine at once,” and that “ besides the wine 
and bread, the patient might have beef-tea and brandy—as 
much as he could take.” It is true, thatat this period his ex- 
haustion had been increased by the lapse of time from the 
commencement of his illness, and by his removal first from the 
workhouse to a lodging in the neighbourhood, and then from 
the lodging to the hospital, when, in point of fact, he was in 
so dangerous a state that it was improper to have moved him 
even across the room. 
the very first, his condition was one which required generous 
diet, and it is equally clear that such diet he did not get. He 
was seen by the assistant of the out-door medical officer on 
the 28th of October, in a miserable state, in want of the 
common necessaries of life. On the afternoon of the following 
day, he was admitted into the infirmary of the workhouse. 
But, as he was too late for dinner, the only food given him 
was tea, and bread-and-butter, which ke could not eat. Thus 
it was not until the next day that he had any nutriment; so 
that for two days, from the 28th to the 30th, this man, in the 
direst need above all things of stimulating food, went without 
it. For one-half of that time the workhouse was responsible, 
and it certainly throws painful light upon the manner in 
which the sick poor are treated in its infirmary, that the only 
reason given why Daly on the day of his admission was 
offered nothing but tea and the bread-and-butter was, that 
he came in after the dinner-hour. And let it be observed 
that the assistant of the out-door medical officer was quite 
alive to the necessity that he required stimulants on the day 
before his admission to the workhouse. SBhe master of the 
workhouse appears to have thought that tea would answer 
every necessary purpose. 


All that followed was in keeping with this false start. Daly 


Only those | 








had not long been in the infirmary before bed-sores made their 
appearance; but for two or three days the doctor’s attention 
was not called to this feature of the case. The sores were 
treated by the nurse, and they rapidly increased, till they 
acquired so bad a character that the like is seldom seen. 
There is no evidence to induce us to believe that, even when 
they were brought under Mr. Norton’s notice, they received 
that unremitting attention which they clearly required; nor, 
though the diet and stimulants given to Daly were, according 
to workhouse scale, the most liberal any patient received, that 
they were at all adequate to his need. Dr. Andrews, of St. 
Bartholomew’s, states that, “if throughout Daly’s illness he 
had been well sustained by stimulants and other sustaining 
remedies, the bed-sores would not have made such progress.” 
We can very well believe this. Daly was not an ordinary 
patient. His attack was extremely severe, he was a man of 
large and powerful frame, and in the state of extreme exhaus- 
tion in which he was, more than ordinary care, and much 
more than ordinary diet was necessary to bring him through. 
Compared with the stimulants he received in the hos- 
pital, those he got in the workhouse were as starvation com- 
pared to plenty. Yet nothing more than was strictly necessary 
was.given him in the hospital; and it is thus easy to see that 
his workhouse fare fell very far short of what he required. 
There is too much reason to believe that Mr. Norton felt 
himself hampered in the treatment of his patients, not with 
regard to the quantity of physic given to them, for that he had 
to supply himself, but in the matter of food and wine. We 
have two very startling statements which bear upon this point, 
The first is the statement of the master, that the average 
cost.of a sick pauper—inclusive of the extras ordered by the 
medical officer, but not of coals, gas, and washing—is about 
six shillings a week. The next is the statement of Mr. Norton 
that one or other of the guardians had occasionally complained 
to him that there was a good deal of wine consumed, and had 
asked him how he accounted for it. If the medical officer of 
a union is called to account for an excessive administration of 
wine when the weekly cost of each patient averages only six 
shillings per week, including wine, we see at once that under 
a system inspired by so niggardly a spirit the condition of 
the sick poor will, probably, be wretched enough. It would 
be too much to conclude that Daly died a victim of that penu- 
riousness, but we can have no hesitation in saying that it 
denied him a fair chance for his life. 

When we look a little closer into the evidence, we find that 
this penuriousness runs throughout the arrangements of the 
infirmary in the Holborn Union, and no doubt in many others. 
Mr. Norton receives £100 a year from the guardians, out of 
which he has to find his own drugs, which cost him £20. He 
has thus a salary of £80 per annum, with an average number 
of 120 patients upon his books, 40 of whom he has to see daily. . 
How can this be efficiently done for such a reward? It is true> 
that itis Mr. Norton’s fault if he has undertaken a duty he can- 
not perform ; but it is also true that if he were to decline the 
office some one else would accept it, and the result to the poor 
would be the same. Again, as to nurses. In the Holborn Work- 
house they are unpaid, and they are paupers. Their reward’ 
for waiting on the sick is a different dress and 2 little better 
food than are allowed to the other inmates. Their qualifi- 
cation is the fu.ct that their services cost nothing. Even the 


| beds and bedsteads that the patients lie upon are so defective, 


But there can be no doubt, that from | 


that since the Daly’s case was made public the guardians have 


| given orders for some of them to be lengthened. Put all these 


things together, and we have a workhouse hospital deficient in 
everything an hospital should possess. Prompt aid gives place 
to the rigour of routine; stimulants on which life may depend 
are miserably stinted; the doctor is overtasked and underpaid, 


| and the only assistants he is allowed are persons ignorant of 


their duties, and who have not the encouragement of reward 
either to learn them or discharge them efficiently. If we admit 
that doctor, master, and nurses did their best under the cir- 
cumstances, we must also say that “ bad was the best.” Daly 
might not have lived under better treatment, but he clearly died 
under the treatment he received. From first to last the chances 
were against him, though even after he left the workhouse he 
had strength enough to rally, and did rally, with good feeding 
in the lodging to which he was removed. But his landlady 
could not afford to go on providing him with these liberal 
supplies, and when he was almost at death’s door he was again 
removed to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he died the day 
after he was admitted. How many inmates of our workhouse 
infirmaries find a short cut to the grave as Daly did, no one can 
tell; but the system is favourable to the rapid disposal of bad 
cases, and it is but reasonable te suppose that the result it 
produces in one case it will produce in others. 
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THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


A wave of returning prosperity is passing over Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the agricultural depression produced by a 
recurrence of wet seasons and the tide of emigration which 
has carried off so many of her sons to perish in the American 
war, she once more holds up her head in hope. The warm 
summer of last year, which burnt up the pastures of England, 
did her the service of beneficially abating the natural dampness 
of her climate. Ireland was Emerald still; her valleys laughed 
with corn, her soil gave forth abundant food for cattle, 
and never did the potato, since the year of the famine, 
Jook so well or produce more abundantly. The civil warfare 
of Federals and Confederates, which desolated the homes of 
the Lancashire weavers, sent unheard of prosperity to the linen 
manufactures of the Black North; and the cultivation of flax, 
which had fallen in 1858, after the Crimean War, to 91,646 
acres, rose in 1863 to 214,942, and in the year that has just 
passed away to 501,942 acres. Sure index, too, that adversity 
is on the ebb, Ireland this year holds her second great Indus- 
trial Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures, and invites the 
nations of the world to assemble on her soil in the friendly 
competition of artistic ingenuity and skill. It is twelve years 
since Dublin, through the generous liberality of a single Irish- 
man, was enabled to open her first International Exhibition ; 
now, under like circumstances, and through similar liberality 
on the part of several Irishmen, she is preparing for the 
second. 

It is remarkable that Ireland has for many years mani- 
fested a peculiar taste for Exhibitions of this kind, and actually 
took the lead of the other two kingdoms in promoting them. 
It may be owing to the esthetic genius of the Irish people, 
but long before the Crystal Palace was first seen in Hyde Park, 
triennial exhibitions of manufactures and arts were held by 
the Royal Dublin Society in their buildings at Leinster House. 
Founded by Royal charter for the advancement of agriculture 
and the arts and sciences in a country suffering from ages of 
misrule, this Society did a vast amount of good in its day by 
scientific lectures, free of charge, to the public, by class in- 
struction in the fine arts, by cattle-shows, and triennial indus- 
trial exhibitions. These competitions of artistic and manufac- 
turing ingenuity extended, however, only to native industry ; the 
age had not yet reached the idea of an“ International Exhibition.” 
When London, however, under the leadership of the late Prince 
Consort, set the example, in 1851, of a rivalry of nations in the 
arts of peace, Ireland was not slow to follow the example. 
Cork opened its miniature but admirably managed Exhibition in 
1852, and in the following year Mr. Dargan spent £80,000 out 
of his private purse in converting the Society’s triennial dis- 
play of 1853 into the first International Exhibition of Dublin. 
Ireland is now preparing to repeat its former effort, and the 
Exhibition of 1865 will be but the natural sequel of that lately 
held in the now demolished Brompton building. 

But the Winter Garden Palace of Dublin is not an edifice 
which is likely so soon to disappear from the grounds on 
which it is being erected. The Dublin people have not 
adopted the expedient of first raising a building and 
then selling it to a Company, or knocking it down when 
it has answered its purpose. But they have provided a Com- 
pany first, which has erected a permanent Winter Palace, and 
then most liberally lent it, free of all charge, to the Executive 
Committee of Management for the purposes of the Exhibition. 
It is as if the Crystal Palace had been originally erected at 
Sydenham by its present proprietors and then lent for 
the Exhibition of 1851. There is this difference, however, 
that the Dublin Winter Palace Gardens are in a most central 
position, surrounded by the wealth and fashion of the Irish 
metropolis—some green fields, known as the Cobourg Gardens, 
which for many years were a waste, having been purchased 
for the purpose. Among the directors of the Company are 
the names of the Duke of Leinster, Mr. Guinness, Mr. 
Dargan, and other influential men of Ireland—the surest 
guarantee that the undertaking will be well supported and 
carried out with spirit. As to financial matters, the arrange- 
ment: that has been made is that all funds arising from 
the receipts above the payment of the expenses inci- 

dental to the Exhibition shall be vested in a committee 
«f noblemen and gentlemen, under whose direction this 
excess shall be applied to public purposes for the advance- 
ment ot arts and sciences in Ireland; so that the Com- 
pany will gain absolutely nothing for one year for the use 
of their building. Her Majesty the Queen, under these 
circumstances, has consented to become patron of the Exhi- 
bition ; and it is expected that it will moreover be honoured by 
the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
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of Wales, who may with certainty calculate on a most en- 
thusiastic reception from the Irish people on the occasion. 

The Winter Palace itself promises to be, in an esthetic 
point of view, a complete success. The idea is novel. It is an 
edifice partly of stone and partly of glass. The former occupies 
the greater portion of the eastern and southern faces of the 
building, and the latter forms a nave and transept on the western 
and northern fronts. The entrance is in the east front, through 
three large doors, under the central portico; and passing through 
these an imposing hall is reached,admirably designed and lighted. 
On the left of the hall is a large concert-room, capable of 
accommodating 3,000 persons on the ground-floor and 1,000 
in the galleries. At the eastern end there is an orchestra for 
500 performers; and the western opens into the Winter Garden, 
from which the concert-room is seen to great advantage. 
There is another smaller concert-room to the right of the hall, 
and also a magnificent dining-room, spacious enough for an 
Imperial banquet. ‘There are, besides these, board and refresh- 
ment rooms, and several officers’ apartments. Altogether 
this part of the edifice is admirably adapted for promoting the 
objects of the Exhibition, as well as for the several purposes, 
concerts, balls, banquets, public meetings, &c., for which, as 
a commercial speculation, it has been designed. 

The Winter Garden proper, of glass and iron, has been 
described as a graceful and elegant structure, admirably lighted, 
and perfect in all its outlines and the proportion of its parts. 
The view from the north-western angle at the junction of the 
nave and transept is exceedingly imposing, and for effect 
nothing equal to it has been seen in Ireland before. The 
accommodation in space is stated to be fully equal to that of 
the Exhibition building of 1853. And when it is considered how 
much the facilities of railway and ocean communication have 
been increased within the last twelve years, there can be little 
reason to doubt that the collection of works of art which will” 
be brought together will far outrival those of that year. In 
London the Executive Committee has had the kindest sym- 
pathy and co-operation from the Scciety of Arts and the officers 
of the Kensington Museum; and a Committee of Advice has 
been formed here on which are the names of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Sir David Brewster, Professor-Owen, Captain Fowke, and 
others well versed in Exhibition matters. This has certainly 
been a step in the right direction. It is most desirable, 
that the contributions of works of art and manufacture from 
England should be generous, and such asa great nation should 
send to a weak partner; and this committee is well calculated ., 
to promote that end. ‘ 

France promises a hearty co-operation, and it is said that 
Prince Napoleon, who has taken the matter up warmly, will 
honour the Exhibition with his presence at the opening. 
Belgium sends her best manufactures and her chef-d’wuvres 
in painting and sculpture. From Holland there is a hearty 
response; also from Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. The 
Pope will send contributions such as he never sent before, 
even to London. The Emerald Isle is, for Pio Nono, the 
one bright spot in the Western Ocean; Ireland is his 
beloved and white-headed son; and Ireland shall have the 
best collection of statuary and painting from Rome that the 
Holy Father’s love can send. From Austria, Sweden, and 
even from poor overwhelmed Denmark, there is the same 
reply. In a few places the objection was made that Ireland 
was a second Poland, and that it would be dangerous 
to send works of art there; but a few insurmountable facts 
soon removed these scruples, and proved that Irishmen had 
been in that respect most grossly maligned. 

With such encouraging facts and promises, we look for- 
ward to the Dublin Industrial Exhibition being a success, and 
an augury of future good to Ireland. Irishmen have their 
faults; but they are beginning to learn the lesson of self- 
reliance, and are proving that they are determined to work 
out the regeneration of their country, not by illusive schemes 
of agitation, but by thrift, industry, and perseverance. Their 
country wants manufactures; and Exhibitions of this kind tend 
to stimulate manufacturing enterprise. The North of Ireland 
is pre-eminently prosperous; why should not the linen trade 
spread over the South and the West? We sincerely trust 
that this Exhibition may in some way be the means of helping 
the sister island on the path of prosperity. Englishmen should 
throw themselves heartily into the encouragement and support 
of the Dublin Exhibition, were it to be attended with no other 
good but that of making the two people know one another 


better. The Irish Channel is now bridged over by the 
powerful steamers, railway communication has opened 
up the country into its remotest and _ wildest parts ; 


and the scenery from the Giant’s Causeway, round Done- 
gal, through the wooded lakes of Fermanagh, the wilds 
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of Connemara, to- the glens and lakes and mountains of 
Killarney, would amply repay the time and attention of any 
Londoners may think little of an Irish Industrial 
Exhibition; but from the very outskirts of Dublin, round 


tourist. 


its magnificent bay, and down through the mountains and 


valleys of Wicklow, they will find scenery to which nothing 
Let it be 


within a hundred miles of London can be compared. 
hoped, then, that the year 1865 may be a merry one for old 
Ireland, and that the English railway companies may unite 


with the Irish in issuing cheap return tickets, so that thou- | 


sands of Englishmen, who know Ireland only by hearsay, may 
see both it and its Exhibition, and judge for themselves. 


Ireland is no Poland; and, though Paddy has a kind of 
natural taste for shooting a landlord or an agent, he is, with | 


his native gallantry, exceedingly polite to a tourst, and 
always ready to give him his cead mille fuiltha. 





THE CASE OF ELIZA M‘DERMOTT. 


Since the publication of our last number, the case of Eliza 
M‘Dermott and the priests of the Brompton Oratory has 
taken a new turn, and seems likely to lead to some very strange 
revelations. The facts are as yet in so involved and obscure a 


state that it would be premature to hazard any positive opinion | 


on them, since the whole circumstances may even now receive 
some new complexion such as could hardly be anticipated at the 
present time. But it is not going too far to say that the 
Brompton Oratorians are so gravely compromised by the alle- 
gations made against them by persons of respectability, that 


nothing short of the strictest investigations can satisfy the | 


public mind, or allay the general apprehension. If these 


reverend “ Fathers” and “Brothers” have any regard for | 


their fame, or for their own reputation as commonly decent 
citizens, they ought to be quite as eager for inquiry as Mrs. 
M‘Dermott and her friends. It may be that they will be able 
to vindicate themselves from every charge but that of an im- 
prudent zeal for the service of their own religion and for the 
rescue of damsels who have gone astray; but it is impossible 
not to see that a wide-spread suspicion exists among 
the Protestant community that a _ secret, despotic, and 
most dangerous power is gaining ground in our midst, and it 
would be affectation to deny that, as the facts stand, the 


Brompton Oratory occupies a position of the most questionable | 


kind. One thing is beyond dispute, for it is admitted by the 
very parties impugned : that is, that the priests of this institution 
consider themselves justified in interfering between parents and 
children whenever it appears to them that the former are not 
fit to have the care of their offspring. It is difficult 
to assign any limit to the cruel abuse of such a_ principle 
which is almost certain to ensue when the assumed right 


is exercised by a private body, without any of the checks | 


and safeguards of legal proceedings in open court, and 
by a body so prone to push its powers to the extremest — 
issues as the Roman Catholics are. Already it is | 


asserted that there are many other cases similar to that of 
Eliza M‘Dermott, and the case of a tradesman is mentioned, 
whose child has been taken from him, and whose business has 
been nearly ruined because he ventured to remonstrate. 
We repeat that we have no wish hastily to assume 
the truth of such stories without due examination; but, 
unfortunately, there is too much priméd facie probability 
in them to warrant us in disregarding allegations which 
are certainly in keeping with all we know of Romish pro- 
pagandism in general and this Brompton body in particular. 
To defend or palliate their action in the case of Eliza 


M‘Dermott, the Oratorians allege that the mother of that girl | 
was sentenced, in November, 1859, to seven days’ hard labour | 


for neglecting her children ; and they quote an account from 
a local paper—the West Middlesex Advertiser—to the effect 
that the children were found in an empty house, without food, 
fire, or decent clothing, and in a horrible condition of filth and 
misery. Such was the narrative cited by Father Dalgairnr, 
the Superior at the Oratory, in a letter to Mr. Selfe, which 
that gentleman, at the close of last week, communicated to the 
reporters of the daily press. On the other hand, it is affirmed 
that the local print containing the report was an organ of the 
Oratory, and that the charge against the woman was made 
by a Roman Catholic police-inspector, and decided against her 
without her being present. ‘The condition of the children is 
said to have been grossly exaggerated, as they were simply 
suffering from ringworm; and Colonel Brockman, who appears 
to be connected with the Protestant Electoral Union, alleges, 


in a letter to Mr. Selfe, on the authority of several persons — 


who knew Mrs. M‘Dermoit for many years, that she was a 


highly respectable woman, “sober, hardworking, and moral, 
kindly to her neighbours, affectionate to her children, and 
careful of their health and comfort to the utmost extent of -her 
means.” Of course, we do not commit ourselves to these 
statements; but quite as little are we disposed to accept as 
infallible truths the assertions of a body which must set its 
own character fairly before the world before it can earn the 
right to attack that of private individuals. The facts as they 
stand look ugly, and the investigation which the friends of 
Mrs. M‘Dermott promise must be pursued to the uttermost. 
The letter of Colonel Brockman contains a passage full of such 
dark and serious insinuations that we prefer to give it in the 
writer’s own words :— 


“‘ With respect to the girl Eliza, the landlady states that she was a 
most amiable and well-conducted girl, and cannot believe that she has 
| ever misconducted herself; her opportunities of observing her condact 
_ and disposition have been constant for more than six months past, 
| and she feels convinced that the girl is under evi! influences. One 

fact, indeed, she mentioned, which made an unfavourable im- 

| pression with reference to Father Charles Bowden; but that 
being only inferential, I will not mention it unless required 
by Mr. Bowden to do so. On this point, however, it is right 
to state that the eldest boy of Mrs. M‘Dermott, upwards of 
thirteen years of age, sharp and intelligent, states that for above a 
month past he has been frequently sent by his sister with long letters: 
to Father Charles Bowden; that he has generally brought back letters 
Srom him to her, and also money—sometimes a sovereign; also verbal 
messages, with directions not to tell his mother, and he has not done 
so. As we have farther information with respect to this correspon- 
dence, Mr. Bowden may, perhaps, deem it incumbent on him as a 
priest to produce all the letters received by him from Eliza M‘Der- 
mott, and as to his letters to her, may communicate so much of 
their contents as may confirm, if he can, Mr. Dalgairns’ statement 
that the mother, and not the daughter, was the object of his bounty. 
The mother never received one penny from him, and Mr. Dalgairns 
ought to have told the whole truth.” 


It is obvious that nothing but a legal investigation can get at 
the bottom of these conflicting and painful statements. Mrs. 
| M'Dermott will assuredly not want for friends to assist her in 
bringing an action for libel against the impugners of her cha- 
racter; and indeed the Protestant body to which allusion has been 
made is already asking for subscriptions. Two unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, however, seem likely to interrupt the course of 
inquiry. Poor Mrs. M‘Dermott has been thrown, by grief and 
excitement, into so serious a state of health that her medical 
attendant announces that she is sinking; and one of the wit- 
nesses in her cause is said to have been mysteriously spirited 
away. ‘Thus the case stands at present; and it is impossible 
to conceive anything more unsatisfactory. The girl, it now 
appears, has been seduced; she is taken from her home against 
the will of her mother, who is not allowed to know where she 
is; the mother is apparently dying; an important witness for: 
Mrs. M‘Dermott disappears; and the priests can only affirm as- 
an excuse for their conduct that the mother is an immorak 
character—a charge of which as yet there is no sufficient. 
proof. And all this miserable complication arises from the 
claims of a Church which will needs arrogate to itself more 
power than any body of fallible human beings has a right to 
| exercise. 

We cannot dismiss the subject—for the present, that is to 
say, as there is but little doubt that we shall have to return to 
it before long—without again adverting to that phase of the 
question on which we commented last week ; viz., the awkward- 
ness resulting from a magistrate, while sitting on the magisterial 
bench, mixing himself up with a case over which he stated 
that he had no control. Having once begun, it is difficult to 
stop; one side having had its say, it is unfair to deny the 
| same privilege to the other; then come recriminations and 
| counter-recriminations, until at length the magistrate is obliged 
to put a stop arbitrarily to what he began without sufficient 
warrant. When, on Saturday, Mr. C. H. Collette, of the firm 
of Pritchard and Collette, solicitors—a gentleman well known as 
an earnest asserter of Protestant principles—waited on Mr. Selfe, 
and requested him to allow the perusal of the letters written by 
| Father Dalgairns, the magistrate, after a few brief answers to 

Mr. Collette’s observations, became suddenly aware that he was 
| really abetting a most irregular proceeding. Allusion having 
been made to the antecedents of Mrs. M‘Dermott, Mr. Selfe, 
interrupting the speaker, exclaimed, “I have nothing to do 
with her, and I really will not hear any further statements 
about her.” When Mr. Collette said he thought he should be 
able to bring home the seduction of the girl to a quarter 
“ where it would be rather unexpected,” Mr. Selfe again inter- 
rupted with the words, “I can’t allow those statements to be 
made here.” Further on, Mr. Collette returned to the charge, 
and said, ‘‘ We wish most earnestly that you should fulfil your 
promise, and request that the mother should see her daughter 5” 
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to which Mr. Selfe replied, “ I made no such promise, and I am 
not the person to apply to. She promised me that she would not 
gothere. I did not tell her the place; but I have no objection 
to all the world seeing the letter which mentions the place. 
I do not think I ought to give it to you as an individual; but 
I have no objection to the world seeing it.” Throughout the 
whole of these remarks it is evident that the magistrate felt 
himself embarrassed by the straits he had got himself into, 
and was desirous of nothing so much as of getting out of 
them. “I hope to hear no more of the matter,” were 
his last words—a hope in which he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. It is impossible seriously to blame one who has 
acted for the best throughout a very unhappy transaction ; 
but irregu'ar action on tle part of a magistrate is always 
questionab'e, even when, as in the present case, it has led to 
good. 








BEEF AT THREEPENCE A POUND. 


“Waste not, want not” is a very excellent proverb. It is 
a good deal more; for it is the expression of a natural law— 
the law of compensation, which seems to rule everything all 
the world over. It would seem as if there was always on this 
earth the same amount of stuff or raw material, so that if 
one monopolizes more than his share others must suffer. 
Is this the case, too, in intellectuals? Can it be that the 
rapid progress of the greater part of Europe during the last 
three hundred years accounts in any way for the stationary or 
retrograde condition of so much of the rest of the world during 
the same period? It is certain that, if we have an unusually 
dry summer in these parts, our antipodes suffer for it: if it is 
cold and wet here the balance is maintained by an extra 
quantity of heat somewhere else. If we, in like manner, have 
an abnormal outgrowth of men of genius, is it to be expected 
that talent will be unusually rare among those enterprising 
theologians the Zulus ? or that the Australian aborigines will 
forget their wonted skill in tapping trees for eatable cater- 
pillars? Anyhow, whatever may be the case with food for the 
mind, it used to be held as a maxim that the amount of eatables 
in the world cannot be suddenly increased; and so, in times of 
scarcity, rich people put themselves on short allowance, not 
because they cannot afford to buy more, but because by 
diminishing the stock in hand they would of course be further 
raising the price, and so making matters still worse for the 
poor about them. The same is true of all times. Meat has, 
indeed, been for many a month at something like famine price 
—inaccessible to the mass of the poor; but even were it never 
so cheap it would be made dearer by every act of extravagance. 
Wishing will not double our supply of sheep and oxen. No; 
but still there is a way quite unsuspected by the old economists, 
of suddenly and permanently increasing the meat supply, of en- 
larging the amount of fibrine (the great strength-producer) 
available for every man, woman, and child among us. All that 
is wanting is the will. There are, we read, hundreds of tons of 
dried beef from South America lying stored up in Liverpool 
“ waiting for a market,” and certainly not improving by delay, 
for meat, however skilfully cured, is not like wine. Now, why 
should this ready mode of supplying what we so much want be 
practically unused? We found out the value of meat long 
enough ago. “O the roast beef of old England” was no mere 
epicure’s shout of joy at the sight of a fine succulent rib or 
sirloin. 

Mr. Froude, in his picture of Tudor times, tells of a party of 
English apprentices, many of them runaways, who kept half 
Normandy in alarm, giving full employment to a royal 
governor and his army, and who owed their troublesome 
energy to “the great legs of beef on which they had fed 
from childhood.” Henri Quatre, the poor man’s friend, had no 
better wish for his peasantry than that every one should have 
a fowl for dinner, and a good fire to boil it by. We, on this 
side of the Channel, have always liked red meat best; and we 
are right. Bread and garlic may suit the Spanish; potatoes 
may turn out the “ finest pisantry in the world;” but English- 
men must have meat, and, on the whole, when we look upon 
the world and see (what makes the Yankees so wild) a hundred 
and fifty millions ruled, as no other people are ruled, by natives 
of this little island—when we see how much of the world’s 
work Englishmen have done and are doing—we need not 
grudge them the meat which has helped to make them what 
they are. Undoubtedly, take them all in all, they are a good 
sound article; and, though a trifle more costly than more 
frugivorous races, they are cheap at the price. But unhappily 
Englishmen do not now get the “great legs of beef” of 
which Mr. Froude writes as if his mouth watered for them 
after a long spell of Indian meal. It is a painful fact, 








long known to all who have had anything to do with 
country parishes, and forced on the notice of every body 
by the late parliamentary investigation into the “ Dietary 
of the Poor,’ of which Dr. Edward Smith drew up the 
report, that the agricultural population in many districts rarely 
taste fresh meat. They have bacon—i.e., meat which has 
lost a great part of its nutritive elements; or, in some 
counties, cheese — which (despite Dr. Liebig’s analysis), is 
neither very nourishing nor particularly wholesome. Now we 
must remember that the country is the feeder of the town in 
more senses than one. It supplies its human population. 
We can fix by statistics the term which would elapse before 
the cotton towns would become depopulated were it not for the 
constant influx which is going on not only from the surrounding 
districts but from other parts of England and from Ireland, 
Even the original mill-hands were not, in the main, Lancashire 
born : pauper children from all the workhouses through the 
country were sent up there to take their chance. No doubt 
workpeople in towns are highly fed—many a W‘Its and Devon 
parson would have liked his people to have fared as well this 
winter as the Lancashire folk did in the time of the worst 
“ distress ;’’ but the more abundant nourishment cannot make 
up for the fresh air all day (alas! in his wretched cottage the 
farm labourer rarely gets anything like fresh air at night). In 
prisons we know the diet is necessarily high, and a town is, 
to the human animal, to a certain extent a prison. If, then, 
we want to keep up the breed, and to maintain our towns at 
their present prosperous level, we are bound to care for our 
rural population. Are we doing this? Dr. Edward Smith's 
report brought out some curious and awkward facts as to the 
difficulty of procuring milk in country places. ‘The farmers 
will not sell it: it “ pays them ” far better to turn it into veal 
and pork than to dribble it out in ha’porths to labourers’ chil- 
dren. We cannot blame them; they are only doing what 
all other men do. If landlords do not approve of their 
conduct, let them put a stringent clause into their—leases, 
and lower their rents accordingly. But something must be 
done. Milk, all doctors say, is precious as life’s blood to growing 
children. In some Midland parts, and in Kent, common rights 
are still extant, and labourers often keep a cow—there are some 
Leicestershire cheese districts where the little towns afe 
supplied with milk exclusively by the labourers. But this is 
not the case throughout England generally. We could mame 
places in Somerset where large families of children scareély 
know the taste of milk. No milk to the children, no meat to 
the grown people; how can we expect our rustics to thrive? 
Nor can we be surprised if a militia regiment looks under- 
sized, and if its narrow-chested men do not cover so much 
ground in line as did their grandfathers. At the last British 
Association meeting, where the question was fully discussed, 
we were told that the reason why the Irish peasant can thrive 
as he does on his miserable diet is because, from a child, he 
has had almost unlimited milk. We cannot so increase the 
mjlk supply as to put it within the reach of the man who has 
to bring up a family on from 8s. to 12s. a week. Benevolent 
gentlemen may talk (as they did at Bath) of using Dartmoor 
as pasture-ground for a rough, hardy breed of cows; but-it 
might be difficult to get the milk from Dartmoor to Dorset- 
shire; besides, there is plenty of milk in Devon already, and get 
the price is 5d. a quart, while butter and “ Devonshire cream ” 
cost 22d. a pound. Milk, then, being out of the question, 
why not try beef-tea ? It is not so nice, it wants “ making;” 
but the taste can be educated, and necessity is a shrewd 
teacher. We are quite certain that, if beef at 3d. a pound 
could be had in our villages and country-towns, “ potage : 
would soon become as favourite an article of diet here as it 18 
over the water. The Irish are as stubborn as most people; 
they never took to the Indian meal. It is good enough for 
Cochin-China fowls, but not to be named in the same day with 
barley or oatmeal. But an Irish landlord tried them lately 
with South-American beef, and told us in the Times how much 
they liked it and how much he liked their improved style 
of work as soon as they began to feed better. It is mo use 
saying, “ Nobody would buy it.” Try them. Give the beef a 
fair chance. Don’t bring it out after it has been moulder- 
ing for a year or more in the Liverpool stores; but let 
us have it fresh, and if it is a little unpalatable now, it 
will soon be more carefully made when it is found saleable. 
Then, if we don’t appreciate it, grumble at our country 
foik for a set of unimprovable clodpoles. It is a clear case of 
“the missing link.” On the river Plate there are truly bound- 
less pastures. From 600 to 1,000 beasts are driven into 
Buenos Ayres of a morning to be slaughtered. The meat, 
pronounced by Dr. Letheby and others as retaining all its 
nutritive elements, can be retailed here at 3d. a pound. And 
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yet we suffer it to spoil in Liverpool, while our labouring men 
just keep body and soul together, and grow up with very little 
stamina to resist fever or ague. How many a poor child 


recovering from typhus or scarlatina dies simply for want of 


proper nourishment? How can his father help it? Lady 
Bountiful does a great deal; so does the parson’s wife. But 
there are many parishes in England where there is no Lady 
Bountiful, no resident “ quality” at all, and where the clergy- 
man’s income hardly equals a curate’s stipend. Beef-tea, from 
the South American ox, would send that poor little creature, 
who will either die or grow up puny and stunted, out into life 
hearty and vigorous. There must be some cause why we, who 
are so fond of experiments, have not yet tried this. It was 


wasteful enough when, in the old time, sheep used to be killed , 


in Australia by the hundred simply to be boiled down for 
tallow; it is still more wasteful to leave tons of dried beef to 
spoil in our warehouses, 
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THE SUPPLY OF GAS. 


Tue London Paterfamilias whose eyes may fall upon these 
pages has a strong breeches-pocket interest in the subject we 
are about to bring under his notice. It is doubtful whether 
the metropolitan consumers of gas could more profitably em- 
ploy their time as a pecuniary investment than in mastering 
this question. Everywhere they are smarting, and groaning, 
and grumbling. At most of the City Wardmotes on St. Thomas’s 
Day complaints were made of the quantity and quality of the 
gas. At the last meeting of the Court of Sewers the inha- 
bitants of Leadenhall Market presented a memorial calling the 
attention of the Court to the abominable state of the supply, 
the lights in the market being of such a character as to 
“make darkness more visible.” For some nights past they 
had been in total darkness. Mr. Deputy Cork said that this 
complaint was only a repetition of the “ old, old story ” so often 
made to the Court. Mr. Murrell moved that the Special Gas 
Committee consider the question of the Commissioners manu- 
facturing their own gas. In the debate which ensued the high 
pricg of the gas at present supplied and its deficiency in regard 
to quantity and quality were universally assumed, as matters 
too notorious to be disputed. It was also stated that the 
Wardmotes were generally agreed that either the Corporation 
or the Court of Sewers ought to manufacture gas for the City. 
Some of the larger parishes, beyond the limits of the City, 
have also taken up the matter in earnest. Numerous and 
influential meetings have been held in Marylebone, Pad- 
dington, and other parishes to reduce the price of gas. The 
speeches made and the evidence adduced satisfied the in- 
habitants present at these meetings that the gas companies can 
afford to reduce the price from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, thus effecting a saving to the metropolis of £600,000 
a year! ‘The gas companies have taken the alarm! The 
South Metropolitan Company have reduced their charge from 
4s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet; and they charge no 
meter-rent, which is a relief equivalent to 2d. per 1,000 feet. 
The Western Company have reduced the charge of their 
gas (cannel coal) from 6s. to 5s. 6d. The Commercial Com- 
pany and the Ratcliffe Company now charge 4s. instead 
of 4s, 6d. This is a confession that the agitation for cheaper 
gas is founded in reason and equity, and it affords encourage- 
ment to consumers in other districts to unite and insist upon 
having better and cheaper supply. 

We defy any man to examine the question of gas supply 
Without arriving at the conviction that the metropolis is bound 
hand and foot, and delivered over to a huge and baneful 
monopoly. For this state of things the Legislature and the 
Government are equally responsible. By the Metropolis Gas 
Act of 1860, the supply is practically handed over to the 
thirteen companies who now enjoy a virtual monopoly. The 
Legislature has assigned them a territory, guards their districts 
from invasion, permits them to divide 10 per cent., and even 
allows them, under certain circumstances, to make up out of 
present revenue the dividends of the previous six years to 10 
per cent.! Parliament was generous even to improvidence 
with the Companies. It allowed them all to divide 10 per 
cent. on an amount of capital which had been subject to 
no scrutiny or investigation. The result was, that the capital 
returned by the companies, and on which they claimed to 
divide the high profit of 10 per cent., bore no kind of fixed pro- 
portion either to the capacity or productive power of the works, 
or to the actual rental derived by each company. This may 
appear somewhat abstruse, but we think we can clear up the 
difficulty. 


The Legislature, in its simplicity, believed that when gas 


companies had divided their ten per cent. upon the exorbitant 
and disproportionate capital returned, and when they had also 
made up the dividends of the previous six years to 10 per 
cent., they would hasten to fulfil the conditions upon which 
their large and extraordinary privileges were granted. When 
the shareholders obtained 10 per cent. the price of gas was to 
be reduced to the consumers. But no securities were taken for 
the protection of the unfortunate London tradesman. Suppose, 
for example, that the companies, by mystifying or diversifying 
their accounts, are enabled to secure larger profits than they 
are legally entitled to. The shareholder receiving his com- 
fortable 10 per cent., unaccompanied by fears of rivalry and 
competition, has no earthly motive for demanding economy 
of management. The result of the passing of the Act has natu- 
rally been a great buoyancy and elasticity in the salaries of 
_ the directors and chief servants of the companies. The directors 
| of the various companies receive £18,000 a year for discharging 
| duties of a merely nominal character ; and this item has, we are 
informed, been increased by £8,000 since the inducement to 
economy of management was taken away. Various agreeable 

and well-paid offices exist—some with a suspicicus resemblance 

to sinecures—for the benefit of the friends and relatives of the 

directors. When we come to the items of expenditure for 

management, manufacture and distribution, some companies 

are, by comparison with others, most extravagantly conducted. 

Let us hasten to do the Legislature and the gas companies 
an act of justice. The London companies are compelled every 
year to submit their accounts to the Home Secretary. These 
are laid before Parliament every year. The accounts of all the 
companies for 1861, 1862, and 1863, may be obtained of 
Hansard & Co., at a cost of two or three pence each year, and 

very instructive documents they are. If the directors choose 
to absorb the surplus in adding to their staff and increasing 
their expenditure, they can do so; for the luckless consumers 
have no check upon the outlay or management. But by 
applying a few common-sense tests to the various companies, 
some singular results are obtained. We can form a clear idea 
of the ratio of capital in each company to the work performed, 
and can satisfy ourselves whether the management is wasteful 
or economical. The Independent Company, for example, has a 
capital of £534 for each £100 spent in coal, and the Surrey 
Consumers’ Company has no less than £826, An analysis of 
the borrowed capital as distinguished from the share capital 
shows a still greater disproportion. The average expenditure 
of the whole thirteen companies for manufacture, manage- 
ment, and distribution for £100 expended in coal is £8592. 
Yet the affairs of two companies are so wastefully administered 
that the same item figures in their accounts respectively as 
£11547 and £112°84. In both cases the consumers have a 
direct pecuniary interest in economy, and are, at the same time, 
powerless to secure it. Can any claim be more reasonable on 
the part of the gas consumers than that the companies’ accounts 
should annually undergo a searching examination at the hands 
| of some public officer responsible to the Government and to 
Parliament ? 

It is, however, in the extension of works and the multi- 
plication of share capital that the companies tighten their 
hold and strengthen their grip upon the gas consumer. In 
less than six years the consumption of gas in the metropolis 
has been doubled. The companies find it necessary, from 
' time to time, to extend their works and plant, and they 

go to Parliament for the necessary powers. ‘They raise 
the money in new shares from their proprietary, and for 
every penny thus raised they mulet the gas consumer in 10 
per cent. ‘[hus London, under its present gas legislation, is 
doomed to an indefinite multiplication of share capital at 10 
per cent., and all the evils of waste and irresponsibility of 
management into the bargain. Let our readers follow the 
financial history of one company—the Imperial Gas Company, 
as an apt illustration of the “share capital dodge.” The 
Company’s capital was, in 1854, £600,000; in 1864 the capital 
had been raised to £1,300,000—all bearing 10 per cent. The 
Imperial now seek to increase their capital to £2,750,000, and 
this amount must be doubled again in ten years. 

At a public meeting recently held in the Court House, 
Marylebone, it appeared that the profits derived from the sale 
of gas during the year 1863 amounted to—not 10 per cent. 
but 13} per cent. upon the expended capital of the Imperial 
Gas Company. The Imperial, it further appeared, appropriated 
out of profits the sum of £22,297 towards what was called a 
contingency. fund, in addition to their division of 10 per cent., and 
1} per cent. to raise the back dividends on their shares to 
December 31, 1859. This very Imperial Company are going to 
Parliament next session for a bill to enable them to raise a 
further sum of £1,000,735, and as the Company are: entitled 
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under the Metropolitan Gas Act of 1860 to 10 per cent. upon 
their share capital, which, in the present bill, amounts to 
£1,300,000, the passing of such an act of Parliament would be 
a permanent loss to the metropolis of - £65,000 per annum for 
ever, in excess of interest, while it would place in the pockets 
of the present shareholders more than £1,000,000 through the 
increased value of their shares. It further appears that the 
Imperial Company have not yet exhausted their borrowing 
powers by the sum of £179,000. 

We unhesitatingly assert that the accounts of the gas com- 
panies laid before Parliament justify the gas consumers of the 
metropolis in demanding an instant and large reduction in the 
prices now paid for gas. But the cure hes deeper. ‘The 
present gas monopoly is in itself vicious and ineradicably bad. 
London may have cheap and good gas, but not at the hands 
of the present companies. Nor would rival gas-works esta- 
blished by corporations greatly mend the matter. The effectual 
plan is for the Legislature to take the manufacture of gas 
altogether out of the hands of private speculators, and in- 
trust it, as in Manchester, to the local authorities. This is 
the only radical cure for a great and crying evil. 








THE THEATRE ROYAL EDINBURGH. 


ir is fortunate that theatres, so liable to accident by fire 
warely fall a prey to its ravages while a performance is going 
on. The only exception which we remember of late years to 
this rule, was the burning of Covent Garden, and even that 
was hardly an exception, for it was not during a regular 
performance that the flames made their appearance, but at the 
fag end of a bal masqué, after the theatre had for nearly 
three days been continuously lighted up, and when a crowd of 
fast men and loose women were bringing their orgies to a close. 
In general, a theatre is never so safe as when the play is 
going on and every gas-light in full play. Then, if a side- 
scene take fire, there is plenty of help at hand to prevent the 
flames from spreading. In every part of the theatre there are 
either the actors, ballet-dancers, scene-shifters, dressers, door- 
keepers, or attendants, ready to detect the first sign of danger 
and suppress it. For the most part, it is when the audience 
has been dismissed and the lights put out that the mischief, 
which has been lurking in some corner, gathering strength 
unmolested, wakes up in earnest to the work of destruction. 
Were it otherwise, it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
consequences even of an alarm of fire in a crowded theatre, to 
say nothing of the possibility of the flames gaining a mastery 
over the interior before the audience could be got out. It is 
little more than a twelvemonth since we received news of the 
unutterably dreadful scene in the church at Santiago; and 
now, while we read the account of the burning of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, we see how narrowly we have escaped a 
similar calamity from a not very dissimilar cause. 

Had the fire broken out three hours later nearly two 
thousand persons would have been pssembled within the 
walls of the theatre. The pantomime had been running suc- 
cessfully for several weeks, and every seat in the boxes had 
been let. As the performance was to be fora “juvenile night,” 
the audience would have mainly consisted of women and 
children, and it is quite certain that the flames would have 
spread as rapidly with an andience as they did without one. 
There was no lack of attendants in the theatre whea the 
fire broke out. It did not come upon them by surprise, and what 
could under any circumstances have been done to stop it, was 
done. . About 4 o’clock in the afternoon the gasman began to 
put in the lights in the top shifts. He had finished the second 
row and was lighting up the first, when the drapery which 
at this point runs across the stage caught fire. Not for the 
first time did this accident occur. So badly protected was the 
scenery at this point, that on several previous occasions the 
drapery had been ignited; and the danger was so evident, 
and the neglect so inexcusable, that at least one office but 
recently declined an insurance on the theatre for this very 
cause. By a prompt cutting down of the drapery the theatre 
had been repeatedly rescued, until the afternoon of Friday week, 
when the flames spread so rapidly that the gasman was unable 
to cut down the borders in time, and had to call to his aid four 
other men who were setting the scenes for the pantomime. 
Brief as this delay was, it sealed the doom of the theatre. The 
borders: were cut down, the side scenes hacked away, and 
an effort was made by the fireman to bring a supply of 
water which was in readiness for such an emergency to bear 
upon the fire. But first he was overcome by the smoke, and 
next the flames were doing their work so well and so quickly 
that the ‘men had to fly for their lives, and in a very 
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few minutes after the drapery caught fire, scenes, grooves, and 
stagings were in a sheet of flame, and the fire went roaring up 
to the roof of the theatre. Only by the skin of their teeth did 
the men we have mentioned, and others who were in a different 
part of the building, escape. In about ten minutes from the 
ignition of the drapery a cloud of smoke began to find its way 
through the roof, then the flames btrst through the upper 
windows of the stage department, and in a few minutes more 
the doorway to the scenery opened, “and revealed the whole 
interior blazing like a volcano.” It is not going too far to say 
that had there been an audience in the theatre, more than two- 
thirds must have perished! But if the fire found no victims 
within the walls of the building, it found six in their immediate 
neighbourhood. The theatre stands—only its ruins now—at 
the head of the Leith-walk, on the site of the old Adelphi 
Theatre, which was burnt in May, 1853. On its north side it 
adjoined St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Chapel, the interval 
between the two buildings being filled up by a cloister, or 
private chapel. Shortly after five o’clock one of the chimney 
stacks of the theatre fell outwards, and smashed in the cupola 
and the greater part of the roof of this cloister. In its fall it 
struck down two men, killing one upon the spot and burying 
the other, so that only his head and arms were free. In answer 
to his cries for help, a dozen men, Mr. Lorimer, Dean of 
Guild, amongst them, came and endeavoured to extricate him. 
It was a perilous, and to four of them a fatal service, for at 
this moment the north wall of the theatre was bulging out- 
wards, but no warnings, no entreaties could induce these 
generous men to desert their work of mercy. By-and-by the 
wall was seen rapidly deflecting, and on the very point of 
falling. Eight of the men running within the unbroken part 
of the roof of the cloister escaped. But the Dean of Guild 
and three others were too late. With a dreadful crash the 
greater part of the wall came down upon them, and buried 
them beneath its ruins. 

Compared with such a loss, the minor ills which attended 
the burning of the theatre are insignificant. But they were 
numerous. ‘T'o the eye of any artist surveying the scene from 
tlie Calton Hill, the spectacle was grand. The vast sheet of white 
flame which rose high into the air lighted up the monwntents 
and buildings of the ancient city, and brought into fine 
pictorial effect the heights of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury 
Crags. But in the immediate neighbourhood pictorial effeets 
were not much thought of. The whole of St. James’s-square 
was filled with furniture removed thither by the inhabitants 
of houses threatened by the fire, and women and children, 
without out-door clothing, sat, shivering sentries, over their own 
share of the confused pile. Over the open area of Leith-walk, 
where some 12,000 people were gathered together to witness 
the sight, the embers of the scenery fell in a fiery shower. 
Huge fragments of burning materials were vomited forth as 
from a volcano, setting fire to the adjacent houses, and 
threatening the whole neighbourhood of the theatre. The 
north wall, which crushed in the cloister of St. Mary’s, broke 
also through a large portion of the roof of the church, 
besides destroying some of the parapets and pinnacles. And 
as for the theatre itself, when all was over, it lay like an 
emblem of the final destruction of all things. Roofless and 
gutted, its once bright and gaudy interior revealed some 
twenty feet below the street level a deep pool of water, on 
which were floating charred pieces of wood, surrounded at its 
edge by ragged and broken remains of building materials, 
pipes, and metals. On the walls still standing the tiers of 
boxes and galleries were gone. But as if in mockery of the 
ruin, the lamps in the south-east corner, fronting Leith-walk, 
remained uninjured; and large placards of the pantomime 
on either side of the centre window over the box entrance, 
announced its performance every evening until further notice. 

It cannot be said that the burning of this theatre was @ 
calamity of which there had been no warning. It was, on 
the contrary, a highly probable one, and but for the special 
mercy of Providence, it must have been attended by a loss of 
life of which we have had no parallel. Is it not time that our 
theatres, as well as our emigrant ships, should be placed under 
Government inspection? Peril to life by fire is, to say the 
least, as bad as peril to life by water. And if we have felt 
bound to take measures that our emigrants shall not be sent 
to sea in rotten ships, surely we are under an equal obligation 
to see that our playgoers shall not be packed in theatres in 
which, to an unavoidable liability to fire, is added the strong 
probability of accident through the most culpable neglect. 
No doubt there are managers who, for their own interest, adopt 
every precaution against fire. But that there may be others 
who are impressed neither by that motive nor by motives more 
obligatory, the fate of the Edinburgh Theatre has shown. 
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THE CHURCH. 
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SIR GEORGE BOWYER ON THE ENCYCLICAL. 


Tue Pope shall never want a man to defend him while Sir 
George Bowyer is alive, and can wield a ready pen. As the 
vituperative wordy missiles hurled by the English press against 
the Papal Allocution were flying in all directions, he stood 
calm and collected, watching for a weak point in the infidel 
armour through which he might deliver an assault ; and he is now 
rewarded for his heroism by a discovery which puts to shame the 
inconsistency of English Churchmen in making such an uproar 
about that document. After a careful perusal of the eighty 
modern opiniative sins denounced in the Encyclical, he is able to 
fasten the condemnation of one in particular on the Established 
Church. On this one point the Pope and the Church of England 
agree ; there is an analogy between the Allocution andthe Thirty- 
nine Articles; and on that one the whole English press was 
most noisy in vituperating the Pope. Could a more flagrant in- 
stance of tripping in inconsistency be anywhere found ? 

First of all, Sir George is exceedingly pleased that the public is 





in possession, through the Catholic press, of a ‘correct version of | 


the Allocution, and no longer obliged to rely on the slip-shod | 


translation of Reuter. It is true that the verbal rendering is more 
accurate in the former ; but at the same time we cannot see that 

teuter has to any serious extent failed in conveying, in substance 
at least, the Pope’s meaning, or that the new rendering is calcu- 
lated to make any impression more favourable to his Holiness. On 
the very topic to which Sir George Bowyer alludes it actually 
leaves room for a more unfavourable impression. The propositions 
condemned in the Encyclical to which he refers are Nos. 15, 16, 
and 17, given under the head of “ Indifferentism and Latitudina- 
rianism ;” and these, in Sir George’s Bowyer’s opinion, have their 
analogue in the 18th of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 
England. This champion of the Pope says—“ It is evident that 
the Allocution, condemning propositions Nos. 16 and 17, and the 
18th Article are identical in principle.” Has he really succeeded 
in making good this point ? 

Phe eondemned propositions are—No. 16, “‘ Men find the way of 
eternal salvation, and obtain eternal salvation, in any religion ;” 
No. 17, “ At least the eternal salvation of all those who have never 
been in the true Church of Christ may be hoped for.” There is here | 
undoubtedly an advantage in the more accurate rendering, but not 
on the Pope’s side. Reuter’s version spoke of “ finding and obtain- 
ing salvation ;” but there is clearly a difference between “ finding 
the way” toa thing and “ obtaining” the thing itself. Looking at 
the two propositions, then, in this point of view, it is clear that the 
way of salvation referred to in the first is nothing less than the 
“true Church” mentioned in the second ; and thus we see, much 
more clearly than we could from Reuter’s version, how narrow is 
the ground on which the Pope allows of building even a hope of 
this fgift. It is not only false to say that a man may obtain 
salvation outside the Church of Rome, but there is not even 
the slightest shade of hope for him. What was made narrow 
enough by the denunciation of the former proposition by 
the ambiguous expression “any form of religion,” is made 
narrower still! in that of the latter by the removal of 
this ambiguity in the words “true Church.” But the Pope 





has been more honest in his denunciations than Sir George | 
Bowyer has been in quotation. The condemned proposition which | 
follows the 17th, and was evidently intended to afford an explana- | 
tion of the “any form of religion” referred to, removes all doubt 
as to who the persons are that are devoid of hope; for from its | 
place there on this novel Index we learn, on infallible Papal autho- 
rity, that it is false to say that “ Protestantism is another form of | 
the true Christian religion, in which it is possible to be equally 
pleasing to God as in the Catholic Church.” Hope is denied not | 
only to the heathen, to the deist, and to the infidel, but also to the | 
believer in any form of Christianity which does not recognise the | 
sovereign authority in spiritual and temporal things of the Pope | 


of Rome. Is there any such exclusion of hope—anything in analogy | 
in the remotest degree approaching this—in the 18th Article of the 
English Church? Certainly there is not. 

That Article is given by Sir George Bowyer, though not with 
perfect verbal accuracy, in his letter to the Times; but, to be | 


understood properly as an exponent of the views of the Church of | 
England, it must be taken as, in connection with the Latin 
version of the Articles which was prepared at the same time, and is 
equally authentic with, the English version. The English title of 
this particular Article is, “Of Obtaining Eternal Salvation only by 
the Name of Christ.” The Latin is slightly different, and speaks — 
only of “hoping for eternal salvation ” (De Speranda Eterna Salute). , 








The essential feature of the Article, then, whatever exclusiveness 
there may be in it, is the holding out of the hope of eternal salva- 
tion to every human being in the “name of Christ.” This is the 
sole condition imposed, and very unlike what the Papal Allocution 
insists on. To be like, or “analogous,” it should hold out this hope 
only to members of the Church of England. Instead of that, it 
assures every believer in the Christian revelation, whether he be an 
Anglican Churchman or a Dissenter, a Lutheran or a member of 
the Greek Church, or even a Roman Catholic, that the only con- 
dition of safety is in the “ Name of Christ,” or to be simply a 
Christian. If any be excluded, it is only those who deny revela- 
tion and the divine mission of Christ ; and less than this could 
scarcely be expected from a Christian Church. But the context 
of the Article makes this further manifest. It says, “ They also are 
to be accursed that presume to say that every man shall be saved by 
the law or sect which he professeth ; so that he be diligent to frame 
his life according to that law and the light of Nature. For Holy 
Scripture doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, 
whereby men must be saved.” Now, it is evident from this 
context as it here stands in the English that the error against 

which this Article is directed is some “law of life” or “ light of 
Nature” distinct from Christianity in its fundamental principle. 

The several expressions even, which, in the English, might appear 


_ harsh to some persons, are softened in the Latin, which may 


certainly in such cases be accepted as the interpreter of their 
meaning. Instead of “ must be saved,” the Latin has “ salvos fieri 
oporteat,” or, ought to be saved ; and that conveys a somewhat milder 
meaning than the “ad necessitatem salutis” of another Article. 
But in one other important particular this condemnation of a 
religious error by the English Church differs from the thunderbolts 
of the Pope. The latter are levelled against the foundations on 
which modern civil society is built, while the former was, and is 
still, directed against a class of opinions which must ever be 
destructive of society, both in Church and in State. It is well 
known that this Article was framed in reference to the Anabaptists 
of the Reformation times, whose excesses were so great a scandal 
to Christianity, and who taught this very doctrine that a man 
could be ‘saved by any law or sect he professed ”—Christian, un- 
Christian, or anti-Christian. What the principles and practices of 
this sect were are well known to history—a denial of the necessity 
or truth of the Gospel, of the doctrine of the Trinity, the placing 
of the whole of religion in mere virtue, a community of goods, 
socialism, a teaching of the sinlessness of adultery, and the practice 
of polygamy, no necessity fora Church, or of obedience to civil 
laws. ‘These sectaries spread themselves over Essex and Kent, 
and excited serious disturbances everywhere, causing no little 
inconvenience to the State during the times of the Tudors. They 
were even condemned by Henry VIII. in his “ Institutes of a 
Christian Man.” “ The Family of Love”—-known sometimes by 
the name of “The Davidians ”—was not the least remarkable off- 
shoot of this fanatical heresy. Hard were the conditions, but 
blessed the privilege, of being admitted into this happy abode. “The 
candidate must pass through four terrible castles, full of dangerous 
enemies, before he can come to the House of Love ; the first is 
John Calvin, the second the Papists, the third Martin Luther, and 
the fourth the Anabaptists. Passing these, he may be of the 
family—else not.” This happy domestic circle transcended in its 
ravings even the Anabaptist parent stock from which it drew its 
life, and which afterwards stank in its nostrils. 
Thefe is, then, a marked distinction between the Pope’s Allocution, 
which condemns the best-established and most cautiously-formed 


| opinions of the most enlightened minds of the present century, 


and the teaching of the Established Church in raising its voice 
against the ravings of madmen. The most that can be made out 
against the 18th Article is, that it insists on a belief in Christianity, 
and faith in its Divine Author, as necessary to salvation. Within 


| these Christian bounds the Pope denies a hope of salvation to 
| millions who have faith in that Author. Sir George Bowyer’s 
' analogy is, therefore, only a dream—an hallucination which, in the 
| zeal of his championship, has taken possession of a heated 


imagination. The Pope and the Anglican Church are, on this, as well 
as so many other topics referred to in the Encyclical, as far as 
the poles asunder ; and neither the ingenuity of the member for 
Dundalk, nor the traditional sophistry of Jesuit priests or fathers, 


_ will ever succeed in instituting a resemblance between them on 


this particular point that will not immediately turn into a contrast. 








SUNDAY GOODS TRAINS. 


Tue question of Sunday goods traffic has been discussed by the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce with a moderation not usual on 
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such topics in Scotland, and a resolution has been almost unanl- | 


mosly adopted condemnatory of the practice. The ground taken 
by the majority of the speakers was that a seventh day of rest from 
physical labour is essential to the physical and social well-being of 
society. The theological question as to the proper mode of occu- 
pation of the poor man’s Sunday seems to have been carefully 
avoided. Mr. David M‘Claren seconded the motion, “not on 
theological grounds, but because rest from labour on one day in 
seven was necessary to the physical, mental, moral, as well as 
religious well-being of the community.” The running of goods 
trains on Sundays would end, he rightly believed, in the entire 
deprivation of the railway servants of their day of rest. Now, 
without entering into any consideration of what the other speakers 
said, it is manifest that every man that has any regard for the 
physical well-being of the working man must endorse these senti- 
ments. The brewer's horse is better for not being worked on 
Sunday ; and can any set of men be so hard-hearted as to deny a 
similar advantage to his fellow-creature? It is very easy for 
directors, whose accounts in their offices are made up to Saturday 
night, to enjoy the Sabbatical rest of Sunday in their drawing- 
rooms, and speciously to maintain that this traffic cannot be dis- 
pensed with ; but still, while they are thus at ease, their slaves are 
unnecessarily working. If the’case were one of necessary labour, 
or even of affording the population of a large city an opportunity 
of getting into green fields and the fresh air of the country, or even 
one of mere amusement, the question would be very different. 
But here the question practically is whether railway servants 
shall be made Sunday slaves because shareholders cannot afford to 
have separate lines of rails for goods traffic, or will overload their 
goods engines, or will not employ the proper number of hands on 
week-days to have all such work cleared off by Saturday night. 
Any person who has paid any attention to the railways that enter 
London, must have observed that Sunday seems to be the parti- 
cular day on which the goods traffic is at a maximum. So far is 
it from being the case that that traffic is on the decline on Saturday 
that the old Jewish Sabbath seems to be the day on which most 
of the railway companies take the advantage of starting the largest 
number possible of goods trains which probably reach their des- 
tination just as the directors are at church, very devout, with 

rayer-book in hand, and their families kneeling beside them. 

eartily concurring as we thus do in the decision of the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, we trust that the example they have set 
may be generally followed in the kingdom. 








TRACTARIANISM IN DUBLIN. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that the Archbishop of Dublin is not 
pushing High Church principles in his diocese to the extreme that 
was reported of him. This is made clear by the account which 
has appeared in the Times this week of the reception given by his 
Grace to an influential deputation from the parish of Castleknock, 
near Dublin. Whatever opinion may be formed of his recent 


meetings, the course of action that he has taken in reference to the 
complaint of this depuation proves that true Tractarian prac- 
tices are not likely to receive much encouragement from Dr. 
Trench. His Grace has ordered the cross which the incumbent of 
Castleknock had erected in front of his pulpit, and the altar-like 
structure which has been substituted for the old communion-table, 
to be removed, and some objectionable innovations in the mode of 








at the altar of the Virgin and the Shrine of this Bambino.” In the 
afternoon of another day the monks—all veritable patterns of self- 
mortification and abstinence—entertain thirty poor people to beef, 
plum-pudding, and ale, while a nun and some sisters of the Calvary 
division of the Third Order do the office of superintendent and 
attendants. Then there are vespers, and after vespers come games 
for the younger portion of the company in which the elder brothers 
of the Third Order join. One game, “Old Mail Coach,” was the 
great delight of the boys, and afforded an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement, Brother Ignatius himself being the chief operator, 
telling the story and crying the forfeits. On another day there is 
a kind of theatro-religious performance, in which baby monk 
Samuel is brought in and dressed up as a miniature bishop or 
priest, and clothed with garlands and flowers. All this kind of 
thing is mixed up with a profuse display of rites and ceremonies 
of which St. Thomas & Becket, pronounced by Ignatius to be the 
saviour of the Church of England, has his own portion ; and so 
grand and attractive is the bait thus held out for proselytes, that 
by the expenditure of incense alone that article has risen to a 
famine price in Norwich. So prospers the cause of monasticism 
in Norwich, while the Brompton Oratory is showing the English 
public the goal to which that kind of thing inevitably leads. 





Tue Law apovr Seats tn A Cuancer.—A question of some 
interest to incumbents was discussed on Monday last in the Court of 
Arches before Dr. Lushington. It has been commonly supposed that 
the incumbent of a church has a right to put moveable seats in his 
chancel if the exigencies of divine service require them. It now 
seems that this is doubtful where the incumbent is only vicar, and not 
rector. The case was an appeal from the decision of the Cancellor of 
the Consistorial Court of the diocese of Jichfield, by which a faculty 
had been granted to the Rev. Mr. Perry, vicar of Sydford, Stafford- 
shire, to have two moveable benches placed in the chancel of his 
church. The appellant was a Mr. Eld, who opposed the faculty on 
the ground that he was the lay impropriator of the parish, and as 
such bound to repair the chancel. We presume that Mr. Eld was 
afraid of being obliged, at some future day, to repair these benches. 
On the part of the respondent, Mr. Perry, it was maintained that the 
ordinary had full control over the internal arrangements of the church, 
and that inconveniences to which the incumbent was subjected 
rendered these seats necessary. Dr. Lushington reserved judgment 
to a future day. The whole dispute is certainly a very dog-in-the- 
manger kind of business. 


Pustic BURNING OF THE ENCycLIcaL.—The Times’ Correspondent in ., 
Naples gives the following account of the burning of the Papal Allocu?~ * 
tion and Syllabus in that city, once a tower of strength to Pio Nono 
and his doctrines:—‘On the morning of the 7th of January the 
students of the University met by invitation under the portico of that 
building, and, having improvised a pile, burnt in it the Encylical and 
Syllabus of Pius IX. The greatest order was observed ; but immense 
applause greeted the completion of the auto da fé. To give it greater 
effect the fire was kindled under the statue of Giordano Bruno, the 


hear L { | distinguished victim of Papal assumption and tyranny, who, on hearing 
inhibition of some clergymen of his parish from attending prayer- | 


his sentence, exclaimed, ‘‘ Majori forsan cum timore sententiam in me 
dicitis quam ego accipiam.’’ You will remember that I reported the 
number of students now registered as 8,000, and if all were not present 


_ in body they were so in spirit.” 


conducting the services to be discontinued. This, we trust, will | 


give a check to the zeal of those clergymen of his diocese who, in 
the days of Dr. Whately, held very different tenets, but lately 


seem to have imagined that they could please Dr. Trench by play- | 


ing a little more than usual at the game of rituals. If Castleknock 
of old had not an odour of sanctity, it certainly did not give forth 
a perfume of altars, crosses, or vestments. The Protestant people 
of Ireland have too much of.the genuine article of Popery at hand 
to relish much these mock imitations. The Archbishop has-evi- 
dently felt the Irish Protestant pulse, and wisely adapted himself 
to the occasion. We feel confident that, however anxious his 
Grace may be to assimilate the Dublin churches, in some little 
matters of decoration and decency, to those to which he was accus- 
tomed in England, the encouragement of Tractarianism proper is 
the last piece of folly he will ever dream of in Ireland. 








BROTHER IGNATIUS. 


WE alluded last week to the stroke of policy by which the ball 
and the dance had been included among matters of parochial 
interest in connection with the church of St. Lawrence in Norwich. 
The happy idea has been adopted in another quarter. Brother 
Ignatius has taken it up; and, as in the low grounds of Puritanism 
there have been “Shakers” and “Jumpers” in their day, so, on the 
elevated plateaux of ritualism, we can now find excitement of a 
very different kind among little innocent bands of “rompers” and 
“dancers.” Christmas is a merry as well as a religious time. So 
it ought to be, and so evidently thinks Brother Ignatius; and 
accordingly we find its octave filled up at the monastery with a 
strange medley of ceremonial and entertainment. The little crib 
containing the wax figures of the Virgin and the Infant Jesus was 
carried about frequently during the week in procession ; and, on 
one occasion, there was an “ Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 





ImporTANT DIscOVERIES AT JERUSALEM.—Sir Henry James reports 
that Captain Wilson and the party of English engineers who are now 
making a survey of Jerusalem, have discovered an arch of the Temple 
causeway mentioned by Josephus. This arch is said to be about 
50 feet in span; to correspond in style of masonry to the Haram wall 
in its best parts ; and to be in a very good state of preservation. We infer 
that the work is Herodian. Now, this discovery is of very high value, 
not only as indicating the exact position of the Tyropzn bridge, but 
as proving, by an example, that the foundations of Zion were not 
destroyed after the great siege. By this fact, made pretty certain by 
the new discovery, a vast field is thrown open to the explorer. If one 
of the arches of that mighty roadway could be covered with dust and 
waste, so as to lie hidden in the soil for eighteen hundred years, why 
not all the lower chambers of the palaces and houses which adjoined 
the royal bridge? The first wall ran along that slope of Zion. Near 
the newly recovered arch stood the palace of Agrippa; not far from 
it were the mansions of Ananias, Annas, and Caiaphas. little con- 
troversy with the spade in that quarter will be better than a thousand 
debates in books and lectures. Old Jerusalem lies buried in the 
wreck, and those who want it must dig it up. Meantime, Mr. Grove 
suggests that the Assyrian Excavation Fund—of which there is @ 
balance in Mr. Murray’s hands—should be devoted to the prosecution 


| of labour in this new field. With a good plan and a Catholic purpose, 


it would not be difficult to raise a sufficient sum to carry out such 
works.— Atheneum. 


ADULT Baptism or A Cutnese Convert.—The Exeter Daily Tele- 
graph gives an account of an interesting scene which was witnessed 
in Escot Church, near Ottery St. Mary, Exeter, on the first Sunday 
afver Epiphany, when Scay, a native of China, aged twenty-one, was 
admitted by baptism into the fold of Christ’s Church. Scay has been 
for some months in England, having accompanied R. K. Douglas, Esq., 
of her Majesty’s Consular Service in China, as a domestic servant, 
to this country. The Baptismal Service was performed by the 

tev. J. Furnival, the incumbent. The candidate received, at his own 
request, the Christian name of John. The answers prescribed in the 


Service were given by him in a clear and audible voice, with every 
appearance of sincerity and earnestness. 


An EccrestasticaL RippLe.—Why is the Papal Allocution called 
an Encyclical? Because it argues in a vicious circle.—From the 
Guardian. 
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A LiperaL Carpinat.—Cardinal d’ Andrea has declared himself to 
the Naples correspondent of the Paris Temps, to be a man of progress. 
As such he regretted the publication of the Encyclical. He sympa- 


might be entirely independent, throwing off the yoke of Austria in 
Venetia. In reply to the question, if there were any other cardinals 
holding the same opinions, he said—‘ I believe there are five or six.” 
The cardinal has been summoned to Rome by the Dean of the Sacred 
Heart for these opinions, and it is expected that he will be subjected 
to some disciplinary punishment. 


RatHeR Novet For Dustin.—Grangegarman Church, in the 
metropolis of Ireland, was noted, even in the days of Dr. Whately, for 
High Church practices. Latterly, of course, its incumbent, who at 
least possesses the virtue of consistency, has felt free to take a step 
in advance, like so many of his clerical brethren. A correspondent 
of the Dublin Daily Express describes the following sight, which he 
witnessed at this church on the last night of the old year :—“* Twelve 
clergymen of the Established Church assembled, robed with all the 
vestments of their sacred office, each divine bearing a lighted candle. 
Having formed a procession, they marched with much solemnity several 
times round the outside of the building, in the midnight air. When 
12 o’clock struck they entered the church chanting hymns.” 


THE OrGAN IN ScotLanp.—The Presbyterians beyond the Tweed 
are gradually getting the better of their fright at the sight of an 
organ. The Scotsman says that, “ with regard to the fitting up of an 
organ in the new church at Ayr, a meeting was held on Thursday 
evening, when it appeared that 261 members of the church were in 
favour of the introduction of an organ, 73 were against, and about 
100 were neutral. After some discussion, the committee, with a view 
of obtaining complete harmony, resolved to delay the further action 
in the matter until after the next meeting of the General Assembly. 
Anderston new church, Glasgow, was opened on Sunday for public 
worship. In the forenoon an excellent sermon was given by the Rev. 


part of Signor Righetti, and we shall probably soon hear that he 


_ has been made a Marchese at least. Roman nobility is more easily 


| bought than bronze statues. 


thized with the liberal Catholics of France, and wished that Italy | doubt, be translated to the Vatican Olympus, after the missing 
So 


The new Hercules will soon, no 


foot has been found, for which a diligent search has been going on, 
since the statue was got out of the deep hole, where it has been 
buried certainly since the early times of the Christian era. It was 
probably thrown down, and would have been destroyed by the 


| Romans, under Constantine, if it had not been hidden away, to 


be found carefully preserved, as it was, by large slabs of stone, 


| inclined across it, like the roof of a house, with blocks at the 


gable ends, and filled in with marble chips and other fragments. 
Three inexplicable letters—F. C. S.—were carved upon the outside 


| of this stone case, the character of which writing was considered by 


Dr. Norman Macleod. An excellent organ has been fitted up inthe | 


building, and was used during service on Sunday, Mr. Lambeth 
acting as organist. A choir, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stembridge Ray, has also been formed in connection with the congre- 
gation.” 








FINE ARTS. 


THE BRONZE-GILT HERCULES AT ROME. 


THE discovery of an antique colossal statue in bronze is not 
‘such an every-day occurrence in the city of buried wonders of 
history and art, but that it has been the subject of lively discussion 
inall the circles of Rome for some time. ‘lhere was the Cavaliere 
“Righetti, who had found it when excavating a new foundation for 
—" he intended to build on the extensive site of the ancient 

eatre of Pompey lately purchased by him in the Biscione, in a 
state of high delight and expectation with his prize. There were 
all his friends and acquaintances congratulating him on his good 
fortune, and startling his imagination with fabulous sums as the 
value of this gilded treasure of ancient art. A sum equal to 
nearly £50,000 of English money was named as its value, and even 
the estimate of the old metal—the gold and the bronze—was as 
high as £2,550; while a mysterious foreign Government was said 
to have offered the enormous sum of 500,000 scudi (nearly 
£125,000) for it. Signor Righetti would have been glad to pay a 
very large sum to the Papal Government to be allowed to remove 
the statue, and sell it to the Russian or the French or any other 
museum ; but this was not likely to be permitted, as the strictest 
vigilance is exercised lest any works of art should escape from 
Rome. There is, however, a sort of law that if a sum is offered to 
the owner of any picture or statue, the Government must either allow 
it to go or claim it for the Vatican, and pay the said sum. 

All sorts of schemes and briberies are constantly resorted to in 
order to get a work of art of any importance out of Rome, and the 
most common one is that of obtaining a false character for the 
picture or statue by having it pretty extensively condemned as 
worthless when it is really perhaps a fine work. This colossal 
bronze statue, however, became at once an affair of public and 
acknowledged importance, and, as no doubt the Government wished 


some antiquarians to be rather Greek than Roman. Two explana- 
tions of these is suggested by Signor Fabio Gori, who read a very 
clever paper upon the subject before the Academia de’ Quiriti ; 
either that they stand for Fecit Cornelius Sulla, or referred perhaps 
to the title of Hercules, mentioned by Ovid, in the lines :— 


** Altera pars circi custode sub Hercule tuta est 
Quod deus euboico carmine numus habet. 
Muneris est tempus, qui nonas lucifer ante est; 
Si titulos quaeris: Sylia probavit opus.” 
Ovid, Fasti, lib. vi., v. 209. 


According to which the letters would mean—“ Flaminii Circt 
Servator ;” the word servator being a paraphrase of custos. This, 
however, is scarcely a justifiable conjecture, as the term servator 
is used in the sense of preserver on votive tablets, while custos is, 
as used by Ovid, the term for the guardian of a place. To this no 
doubt the poet alluded ; but then it must be remembered that a 
very celebrated statue of Hercules, the so-called “ Torso Belvidere,” 
in the Vatican, was found near this spot. Signor Gori supposes 


_ that Sylla founded a temple of Hercules in or near the circus of 





eseteeeeeesntieteee 





Flaminius, and that this statue was placed in it. This would seem 
plausible enough, as the Flaminian circus, upon which now stands 
the Palazzo Mattei, and which was long used as a rope-walk, was 
not far from the spot where the statue was found. These letters 
may have belonged to some building or monument erected by 
Sylla ; or they might have been carved by the person who concealed 
the statue as the mark of his initials. There is some discrepancy 
as to them ; Mr. Macpherson, of Rome, says in his account that 
they were cut upon several of the blocks, while Signor Gori speaks 
of one inscription only :—“ In fronte ad una delle quali rotta in 
duo pezzi stanno scolpite le sole lettere vergate piuttosto da mano 
greca F CS.” If they were so numerous, it is not likely that they 
would have been cut by Cornelius Sylla, though they might have 
been done by the person who took the trouble to bury the statue 
of the deity out of a superstitious reverence, or as a sculptor wishing 
to preserve a good statue. We are inclined to think there must be 
an error as to the repetition of these letters ; but, however this 
may be, they must certainly have some reference to the time at 
which the statue was concealed ; and it is not impossible that if 
there was only one inscription, it belonged to a stone of the pedestal, 
which is as yet undiscovered, and thus the conjecture of Signor 
Gori gains considerable support. This learned antiquarian enters 
into a long research to show that Hercules was called Magnus 
Custos in the ninth region or district of Rome, where was the 
theatre of Pompey, the Circus Flaminius, the Porticus Phillippi, &c. 
There cannot be the least question as to the statue being a 
Hercules, but it is not so clear whether it is not, as some have 
supposed, one of those portraits of emperors and other famous 
personages represented en heros, which were common amongst the 
Romans. It was thought it might represent Pompey, Domitian, 
or Maximianus. Having seen the statue when it was lying on 
the back upon an inclined plane, we can only say that the face 
is completely that of the conventional young Hercules, without 


| beard on the chin and lip. Until the statue is placed erect, how- 


ever, it would be impossible to pronounce with certainty ; yet we 
must add, that when seen from the gallery erected for the purpose, 


| the countenance has not exactly the expression given to the Greek 


to have the statue in the Museum of the Vatican, it was necessary | 


to pronounce officially as to its merits and its value. Visconti, 


the antiquarian, was directed to convene certain members of the | 


Academy of St. Luke, who were to judge the work of art, and 
give their opinion as to whether it was one of the highest class 
of Greek art, or merely a second or third-rate production. It 
appears that these gentlemen were by no means unanimous about 
the work—some thought it of the highest style of Greek art; 
others that it was only of a good style. But in the end the optimists 
gave in, and the decision was that it was “ Insigne opera di arte 
‘Greca del bel tempo,” and not, as it was considered by the minority 
to be, of the finest time of Greek art. Whether any feeling of 
mercy for the Pope’s treasury had anything to do with this decision 


against the high claims set up for the statue, cannot be stated ; | 


very probably it had, as things go in Rome. 
the judges who placed the statue in the first rank was our country- 
man, Gibson, and he, we believe, continues to express his opinion 
that it is a work comparable with those of Phidias. However, to 
end this curious account of the valuation of a great work of art 
in Rome, the committee named 50,000 scudi as its value (£10,805), 
a sum so paltry that Signor Righetti preferred to do the hand- 
some thing ; and so, when the Pope gave him an audience after 
having seen the statue, he begged his Holiness to accept it as a 
gift. This was a liberal and certainly not an impolitic act on the 


Amongst those of | 


Hercules. If it is not an heroic portrait statue, the twisted fillet 
round the head is difficult to account for in a Hercules. Signor 
Gori thinks it was a crown of poplar, as a mark of the conqueror 
of all the animals. It is remarkable also that the head is defective 
above this fillet, either never having been cast, as Signor 


| Gori supposes, or because this part has been broken up and lost 


when the statue fell or was knocked down from its pedestal ; 
no pieces of the head, however, have been found, though 
the statue shows the mark of a severe blow at the back part 
of the head. The edge of this fillet looks as if it had been 
cleanly broken off, as though the metal at that part had by accident 
in the casting been very thin. Signor Gori has a very different 
explanation ; he considers that this statue was an oracle, and that 
the priests contrived to make the sounds and words uttered proceed 
from the top of the head. The figure being placed against a wall 
on a very lofty pedestal, he thinks the defect could not be observed 
by the people below who heard the voice, which the priests con- 
trived by making a hole in the back of the statue. There isa 
small hole of this kind to be seen at the back of the neck. The 
objection to this view is, that the oracles were generally not 
delivered by statues, but by living human beings, made delirious 
with fumes issuing from the earth, as at Delphi, or certain sounds 
made by the wind in the trees, or the cooing of pigeons were inter- 
preted by the priests. The statue of Jupiter Ammon is said to 
have shown some movements which the priests interpreted to the 
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people, but it uttered no sounds. When Alexander the Great 
consulted the oracle, he heard nothing from the statue ; but when 
the priestess mounted the tripos, she uttered the words, “ thou art 
invincible,” which was precisely what the conqueror wished to 


hear. The device of making the sound issue from the top of the | 
head was a very feeble one, when it would have been so much | 
more easy and far more appalling to have made the mouth slightly | 


open, as in the tragic masks, and then to have spoken through a 
hole in the back of the statue. So positive is Signor Gori, how- 
ever, that he entitles his paper, “ Sull’ Oracolo di Ercole ;” but we 
imagine he will find few antiquarians to agree with him in the 
supposition. 


As to the merits of this interesting statue as a work of art, pro- | 


bably they will be more justly estimated when the enthusiasm so 
natural to the Italians has subsided. For our own part we can 
speak from a rather careful examination of the statue, though at 
the same time with some reserve, on account of the difficulty of 
taking in the general effect of the figure when viewing it in such an 
unfavourable position. The attitude is that of a strong man stand- 
ing at ease, with one leg a little in advance. The right hand 
evidently rested on the cluk, which was found broken away, and 
the left arm is extended, with the hand opened in the position of 
holding the golden apples of the Hesperides. The apples have not 
been found yet ; but the lion’s skin which hung down from the left 
arm was found under the statue, and is seen to be very finely 
modelled. The statue measures, from the broken ancles to the 
broken head, 10 feet 4 inches, and allowing 2 feet 6 inches for the 
feet and missing part of the head, would stand about 13 feet high. 
The character of the head is, as we have already said, Herculean ; 
but the hair, which is of thick short curls, rises from the forehead 
in the manner seen in the statues of the time of Alexander. There 
is no beard, but at the sides of the cheek the artist has cut into the 
metal a few scattered curved lines in a very stiff and awkward 
manner to represent hair. This is not the way in which a first- 
rate Greek artist would have worked ; such a sculptor would have 
modelled this as carefully as any part of his work. There is a 
peculiarity also in the marking of the pupil of the eye, which is 
done in very conventional style with a clumsy twirl of the tool, 
somewhat in the form of the volute of an Ionic column: These 
are peculiarities not observable in the finest Greek work. But on 
comparing this with another bronze gilt statue of a Hercules which 


isin the Museum of the Capitol, it will be observed that the pupils | 


of the eyes are formed in a precisely similar manner in it, while 
the attitude is like that of the new-found Hercules, and there is a 
resemblance in the general style. The statue in the Capitol is 


of heroic size, about 8 feet 6 inches ; it was found in the Forum | has made one, we venture to think, on the subject of theatrigal 
| ¢ ’ ’ . 


Boarium, the ancient cattle market according to some, or so called 
because a statue of an ox stood there. 


The modelling of the muscles in this colossal statue is rather | 


exaggerated, and wants the sharp and well-understood lines of the | 


best Greek work ; the muscles are generally turgid, particularly | retained out of regard to vested interests ! 


Those who asked 
| protection to newspaper property asked for it on the ground thi 


above the knees, and where the skin and muscle form a swell 
above the hip bone. The veins are strongly marked upon the 
arms and upon the belly, a part where they are very rarely shown 
by the sculptor, even if they were visible in his model, which is so 
seldom the case as not to be strictly natural. Another singular 
peculiarity in this statue, which would rather favour the supposition 
that it was intended as a portrait statue, is that the sculptor has 
preferred to employ the conventional figleaf without any natural 
modelling whatever. This again appears to be extremely unlike 


the work of any Greek artist working at Rome in the best time, | 


even of the Emperors, and would, taken in conjunction with the 
other characteristics pointed out, lead to the conclusion that the 
statue belongs more properly to Roman than to Greek art. 

The grand equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome, is the 


largest group in gilt-bronze yet known, while the Apollo, in gilt- | 


bronze, of the Louvre, is a far finer work of art than the bronze 
Hercules of the capitol, which in its turn is superior to the Righetti 
Hercules, except in size; but as the largest bronze-gilt figure 
hitherto discovered, if not the largest antique bronze, the new 
Hercules is unquestionably a most interesting acquisition, and one 
of the most remarkable examples of ancient statuary in bronze. 








MUSIC. 


Tuer Monday Popular Concerts were resumed this week, when the 
seventh season commenced with the one hundred and fifty-seventh 
concert. Herr Straus was the leading violinist, supported by Messrs. 
Ries, Webb, and Paque ; and Herr Pauer was the pianist. The prc- 
gramme was an interesting one, especially the instrumental portion. 
Beethoven’s quartett in E flat (No. 10), however, is a composition 
ill-adapted for so large a space as St. James’s Hall. Its abstract 
idealism and profound sublimity cannot be thoroughly realized by 
four stringed instruments in a room of such a size. Works of that 
class, so full of subdued poetical reverie, interpreted by such 
slender means, require to be heard in a locality where the minutest 
effects and most subtle gradations can be followed. Hence the 
earlier quartetts of Beethoven, equally with those of Haydn and 
Mozart, are better adapted for performance before large audiences 
—the more definite outline and distinctly-marked rhythm of such 
works being less injured by dispersion in space. Herr Pauer’s 
solo piece (Mozart’s fantasia in C minor) was a careful performance, 
but he greatly mistook the tempo of the first allegro, which he gave 
at the speed of a modern presto—that is, in our judgment, half as 
fast again as the time intended by the composer. ‘The remaining 


instrumental pieces were Beethoven’s sonata in E flat for piano 
and violin, and Mendelssohn’s third pianoforte quartett. The 


. " me y- 
| vocal music consisted of Mozart’s “ Vedrai Carino,” and Paer’s 


variations on “ La Biondina,” sung by Miss Louisa Pyne ; a some- 
what heavy “ Christmas Song,” by Adolph Adam ; and Mr. Smart’s 
elegant song, “ The Nightingale,” by Mr. Renwick. 


M. Maillart’s “ Lara,” which has had such success at the Opéra 


| Comique, is now announced as in preparation at Her Majesty's 


Theatre. 














NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“Tue Church Choir-master,” by John Crowdy (published by 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, and Novello, Dean-street), is a reprint 
of a series of papers which have appeared in the Musical Standard. 
All who are interested in the choral service of the Church will do 
well to read this little book, in which the subject is fully discussed. 
Without assenting to all the author's opinions, it is impossible to 
deny him the merits of earnestness and ability. In his observations 
on the form of the chant, and the anomalies in sense and rhythm 
which attend its ordinary use, there is much good sense. “Le 
Chant du Bivouac” (Messrs. Cocks) is a transcription for the 
pianoforte, by E. Ketterer, of a military part-song by Kucken, 
which makes an effective and pretty solo piece. “ The Rivulet” 
(the same publishers) is a setting of Shelley’s words by “ Dolores” 
—a pseudonym we presume. ‘The melody is simple, not to say 
commonplace, while some character is sought to be given _by 
rapid arpeggio passages in the pianoforte accompaniment, which, 
however, are rather of that kind conventionally held to re resent 
the sprinkling of a fountain than the murmur of a stream. “ Hilda's 
Answer” (also published by Messrs. Cocks), written and composed 
by Miss S. J. Reilly, is a rather pretty ballad, with an accompani- 
ment neatly written although simple. “The Streets of Paris” 


_ (Messrs. Cocks) is a set of quadrilles, by Charles Arnold, in which 


some pretty tunes are worked up into spirited dance-music. The 
coloured ‘lithographic frontispiece, however, representing an m- 
tended suicide in the Seine, is somewhat at variance with the 
genial and social purpose of the publication. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Ovr contemporary, the Daily Telegraph, is generally a wéll- 
conducted paper of liberal views, but it oiten makes mistakes. It 


free-trade. It has raised its voice feebly, as if it were the shadeof 
the old Morning Herald, and has asked for protection for theatrical 
managers. Where would it have been if the paper-duty had beep 


free-trade would open the flood-gates of immorality. Free-tra 
in newspapers has come, but where is the immorality? The 
Telegraph asks for protection to theatres on the ground that a free 
drama would lead to intemperance. This is reviving the Tenterden 
steeple argument with a vengeance. Stripped of all fine words 
and roundabout phrases, it is asking that three millions of people 
shall be treated like unruly children, for the benefit of twenty 
speculators in London theatres. The Telegraph is probably not 
aware that the licensed-victualling interest looks with some 
jealousy on the spread of music-hal!s, because it tends to check 
drinking. The licensed victuallers know their business, and 
are doubtless right. At any rate, they are better judges of this 
question than “ able editors.” 


Mr. Donne, the Lord Chamberlain’s Licenser of Plays and 
Inspector of Theatres, accompanied by several actors and solicitors, 
has examined the harmless “ ghost entertainment” at the Canter- 
bury Hall in the interest of the theatrical monopolists. What 
action will be taken against Mr. Morton for amusing his audience 
remains to be seen. A few active informers sent round to all the 
hundred and fifty music-halls in town and country, might find 
ample material for a hundred and fifty prosecutions. Such pro- 
ceedings would make the law detested, and lead most rapidly to 
its repeal. 

The managers of the New Royalty Theatre have produced a 
pleasant little two act comedy of a somewhat old-fashioned pattern, 
called “ Billing and Cooing,” which is partly original and partly 
adapted from Goldoni’s “Gli Inamorati.” Mr. John Oxenford is 
the author and adapter. He has reduced Goldoni’s three acts to 
two ; has transformed a small female part into an important and 
well-drawn character, and has given the piece some good literary 
dialogue. The plot turns upon the quarrels of lovers, and the 
chief characters are a handsome City widow (the part introduced 
by the adapter) and a poor boasting gentleman, with an imagina- 
tion as powerful as Don Quixote’s. This last part is as old as the 
oldest Spanish comedy. Goldoni may have seen such men amongst 
his Italian friends, but the character is a Spanish stage conven- 
tionality. Such pieces.require very refined acting to bring out 
their merits, and the Royalty company. with two or three excep- 
tions, is not equal to high comedy. Mr. Stephens is a capi 
old man of the Farren school, with a dash of Munden; Miss 
Clifford is a rising mature actress, who treads in the footsteps of 
Mrs. Stirling ; and Messrs. Shore and Robins are conscientious 
actors. “The rest in silence.” The best points of the dialogue 
were lost upon the audience ; but the practical business of chair- 
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breaking, introduced by Mr. Oxenford, was quite agreeable to their 
sense of humour. 

The Strand management produce a new piece nearly every 
week, and last Monday they introduced a farce by Mr. C. 5S. 
Cheltnam, called “ Mrs. Greene’s Snug Little Business.” The pro- 
duction is not one which Mr. Cheltnam is wise in putting his name 
to. It contains many characters of the stock stage order, who look 
as if they had stepped over from some third-rate “ polygraphic” 
entertainment. There is a homely female, a gent, a policeman, a 
water-rate collector, a Bumble, or beadle, and a pantomimic shop- 
boy. There is a little fun in the dialogue, and plenty of kicks and 
hiding under sofas. It was yery fairly acted. 

The great Donato case, after occupying the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor and one of the Vice-Chancellors during the Christ- 
mas holidays, has ended in a compromise. Donato’s engagement 
with M. Camille, and M. Camille’s engagement with Mr. Morton 
could not be disputed, and the result will probably be that the 
Oxford Music Hall and Covent Garden Theatre will divide the 
dancer’s one leg between them. 

A play, adapted from the Spanish of “ Calderon,” by Mr. John 
Oxenford, has been accepted at Lrury-lane, and it is probable 
that Mr. Phelps will appear in it during the present season. 

Some of our weekly contemporaries—foremost amongst whom 
we may name tlie Jteader and the Examiner—have been attacking 
the dramatic critics of the daily press for their sugary criticisms. 
Such censures would have had more force if they had been less 
general, and more firmly grounded on facts. 
all dramatic criticisms are written by dramatic authors, whose 
interest it is to please the managers and actors, and not to serve 
the public. Let us see how far this assumption will bear exami- 
nation. The Times is represented at the theatres by an active 
dramatic author ; the Morning Star is similarly represented ; the 
Daily Telegraph critic writes pantomimes for one or two houses, 
but has not been, for many years, a general dramatic author ; the 
Standard and Herald are represented by a gentleman who is not a 
writer of plays; the Morning Post is similarly represented ; the 
Daily News, which includes the Express, is represented by a 
gentleman who wrote a little farce about seven years ago, but is 
not in the market as a dramatic author; and the Advertiser is 
represented by a gentleman who wrote a tragedy more than a 
quarter of a century ago, but who has added nothing since to our 
dramatic literature. The Globe and the Sun, which are not repre- 
sented by dramatic writers, complete the list of London daily 
papers, and give us nine journals whose critics are not active dra- 
matic weiters, against two journals that are represented by dramatic 
authers and adapters. The Hwaminer appears to think that 
dramatic criticism is in the hands of the gentlemen who supply 
our theatres with burlesques, but the above list contains no regular 
burlesque writer. The Reader abuses the daily press for its sub- 
serviency to managers, on the ground that its critics are dramatic 
authors, and praises the weekly press on opposite grounds. Let 
us examine the weekly press in this matter. The Saturday 
Review's dramatic articles are written by an active dramatic author ; 
the Weekly Dispatch is represented by one of our most prolific 
dramatists, and the Atheneum, the Illustrated London News, and 
the Illustrated Times, are represented by dramatic authors. The 
Observer, the Examiner, the Reader, and our own paper, are repre- 
sented by gentlemen who are not dramatic authors ; the Spectator 
never has regular dramatic notices, and the Era and Sunday Times 
are professedly theatrical papers. This gives us five dramatic 
authors who are dramatic critics on the weekly press against four 
dramatic critics who are not dramatic authors. None of these 
author-critics are burlesque writers. 

We need not enter into a discussion as to how far dramatic 
notices—no matter by whom written—are honest or dishonest ; we 
may admit that they are all far too gentle. The fault, however, is 
one for which audiences are chiefly responsible. 

Fifty thousand people fill our London theatres every night, but 
who are they? At the local houses they are chiefly the lower 
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SCIENCE. 





A ‘ew and important application of science to manufactures is 
announced in Paris. It relates to the operation of pointing pins 
and needles, and the means proposed to éffect this is galvanic elec- 
tricity. It is familiar to those acquainted with electric phenomena, 
that when electrodes composed of copper, iron, or steel, are 
placed at a short distance from each other (so that their ends 
nearly meet),and in acidulated water, their points become sharpened. 
M. Cauderay applies this to the achievement of a practical and 
useful result ; he substitutes for the ordinary positive electrodes a 
number of wires, of the material of which the pins or needles are 
to be composed, and then, by passing through them a current from 
a couple of Bunsen’s cells, the extremities become rapidly pointed. 
_ As there is no subject which has given rise to so much con- 
Jecture in the minds of physicists as that of the source of meteorites, 
every new hypothesis is examined with interest. Among the 
many speculations as to the cause of these curious bodies not the 
least attractive is that which Dr. Reichenbach of Vienna has quite 
recently put forward. This savant believes in the existence of a 
cosmical powder or dust which exists through all space, and which 
sometimes becomes agglomerated so as to form large and small 
meteorites, while at other times it reaches the surface of the earth 
in the form of an impalpable powder. It is known that meteorites 
are composed chiefly of nickel, cobalt, iron, phosphorus, &c., and 
as these are not common constituents of our soil, it has heretofore 


| appeared impossible to refer the meteorites to a source in our 








orders ; at the central houses they are chiefly our country visitors. | 


The intelligent class—as a class—has long left off going to theatres. 
What is the average playgoer’s standard of taste? In poetry and 
literature, Eliza Cook and the London Journal ; in art, the tea- 
boards of an art union; in the drama, burlesque and action. 
Managers know the public taste and feed it, and it is idle to call 


upon any j i : - : 
Se dee ee ie ae er ee several turns to free its screw, and in the course of this motion the 


are suiting their market. What fifty thousand people like the 
imes must praise, or give up the policy which has made it what 


it is. It is only a few philosophical and less practical journals that | 


refuse to praise bad dramas because they are successful. Criticism, 
to do much good, ought to deal as much with audiences as actors. 
Perhaps when free-trade in theatres comes, as come it must, the 
music-halls will play the present drama to its present patrons, and 
the playhouses will have to provide for more intelligent audiences. 








THE enormous granite blocks for the base and pedestal of the 


Memorial to the late Prince Consort have been received by the | 


Contractor, Mr. Kelk, from the quarries of the Scottish Granite 
Company, in the Isle of Mull, Argyleshire. Three of these blocks 
weigh each about twelve tons, and are nine feet long by seven broad 
and two thick. This company’s granite has been selected by the 
Contractor as being the richest coloured red granite yet known, and 
capable of receiving the highest polish. Itis fully expected that these 
pe will be laid with due ceremony in their resting-place in Hyde- 
ark, 


earth: but Dr. Reichenbach shows that the dust which covers the 
tops of mountains that have never been touched by the implements 
of the miner contains nickel, cobalt, phosphorous, and magnesia in 
notable proportions. Hence his conclusion as to the origin of 
meteoric bodies. 

A curious instance of the destructive power of fungi when grow- 
ing under peculiar conditions has been recorded in one of the 
botanical journals. It appears that quite recently an enormous 
specimen of Agaricus cartilagineus was sent to the British Museum, 
and has the following history connected with it :—It was found 
growing below the pavement in the Goswell-road, and its mycelium, 
which was developed into an enormous spongy mass, had, in push- 
up its many-headed pileus, raised a stone weighing two hundred- 
weight, and measuring 4 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 1 inch. Some 
years ago the town of Basingstoke had to be re-paved, on account 
of the rapid growth of large toad-stools below the pavement. The 
damage in the Goswell-road has fortunately been confined as yet 
to the operation of this single specimen. ; ; 

Another station for the wild heather has been discovered in 
Newfoundland, and is recorded by Professor Asa Gray. The 
Professor states, that though botanists were not aware of it, this 
plant has been known to the inhabitants of Inverness county, 
Cape Breton Island, for the last ten years. It was first noticed by 
a Highlander when mowing, who immediately ran to his master, 
exclaiming, “I have found heather!” From the description given 
of the locality and its population, it seems to us exceedingly pro- 
bable that the plant.was introduced, though Professor Gray has 
arrived at an opposite conclusion, and judges that it must be indi- 
genous because its surroundings are so peculiarly Scottish. He 
remarks that “both in scenery and vegetation there is a striking 
resemblance to the Scotch Highlands. Gaelic is the common lan- 
guage, and all the genuine manners and customs of the Highlanders 
are there.” ; 

A new and useful form of safety-lamp for miners has been 
devised by Mr. F. Foster, the most peculiar feature of which is 
that the moment the lamp is opened the flame is extinguished. It 
is well known that many of the dreadful explosions which occur in 
our coal-mines result from the utter recklessness of the workmen 
who open their safety-lamps for various purposes. Mr. Foster's 
lamp is constructed in such a manner that the ring or frame of the 
wire gauze when it is put into its place is caused to engage with a 
disk, which when turned raises and lowers the wick, and on the 
gauze frame is placed a spring-catch, which, when the locking-ring 
is screwed into its place, bears against the interior. On this locking- 
ring is a catch which will only allow the spring-catch to pass it in 
one direction, so that the gauze can only be turned (in order to 
raise the wick) so far as to bring the catch up to the stop on the 
locking-ring. In opening the lamp the locking-ring requires 


spring-catch is brought up to the stop, the gauze is compelled to 
turn, and the motion thus communicated to it lowers the wick and 
so extinguishes the flame. 

A specimen of a somewhat aberrant type of Dinotherium was 
some time ago discovered in the department of the “ Haute- 
Garonne,” by M. Sanna Solara. The discoverer, who is yet in 
doubt as to the true position of the fossil in question, compares the 
pelvis of his specimen with that of the elephant, tapir, and mega- 
there, with which it has some affinities ; but it also presents many 
points of diffeence. Besides the strange conformation of the 
pubic bones, which appear to be sufficient of themselves alone to 
distinguish it from all other pelves, there is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity not known in any other animal, viz., a triangular depression 
at the side of the cotyloid cavity, and between it and the lower 
projection of the iliac bones. In this depression a bone was found 
which formed a definite articulation. The corresponding depres- 
sion of the other part was wanting; but there occurred at the 
side of the pelvis another and more complete bone, which however 


_ was not entirely preserved. The head of this bone is triangular, 
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and its dimensions exactly correspond with those of the depression 
already alluded to. These peculiarites of structure are exceedingly 
interesting to the palieontologist, as they seem to imply a relation- 
ship between the Dinotherium and the marsupial or pouched 
mamumalia. 

In a letter addressed to one of our contemporaries by Mr. G. H. 
Kinahan, of the Irish Geological Survey, some important points 
relative to the antiquity of iron, and the necessity for seeking 
for traces of this metal, have been especially dwelt on. While 
investigating one of the largest Crannoges, or artificial islands, in 
Lough Rea, co. Galway, he found only stone implements, with the 
exception of a rude knife, which appears to be of some sort 
of bronze. But he observed facts which would seem to point 
to iron implements having been in use at the same time. These 
facts are : first, all the stakes that were drawn had been pointed 
by a very sharp cutting instrument, as is evident from the clean 
cuts ; secondly, pieces of deer’s horn that were found had been 
divided by a very fine saw, as was evidenced by the absence of 
marks of graining on the surface of the sections ; thirdly, on 
some of the bones there were furrows, evidently made by sharpening 
fishhooks, or some pointed implement on them ; and lastly, in 
various places nests of peroxide of iron were observed, as if an iron in- 
strument had once been there, but had been corroded away in course 
of time. Mr. Kinahan draws particular attention to the circumstance 
that “ few metals corrode as fast as iron,” and that while stone and 
bronze would last for ages, iron would disappear, owing to corrosion, 
in a comparatively short space of time. 








THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the meeting of this Society, on the 11th instant, Sir R. I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair, the following communi- 
cations were read :— 

1. On the Lias Outliers at Knowle and Wootton Wawen in 
South Warwickshire.” By the Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S. 
The author gave a description of the Liassic outliers at Knowle 
and Wootton in South Warwickshire. At Knowle, eleven miles 
S.E. of Birmingham, the Lower Lias is represented by limestone 
and shales containing Ammonites planorbis, Saurian remains, 
Ostrea, Modiola, &c. ; below these beds with Ammonites planorbis, 
dark shales were seen resting on the new red marl ; amongst the 
shales occurs a micaceous sandstone with Pullastra arenicola, 
which elsewhere prevails low down in the series, in close connexion 
with the bone-bed. The greater outlier at Wootton Park, near 
Henley, exhibited more clearly the succession of the deposits, from 
the beds with Pecten Valoniensis up to the limestone with Lima 
gigantea, &c. 

2. “On the History of the last Geological Changes in Scotland,” 
by T. F. Jamieson, Esq., F.G.S. The history of the last geological 
changes in Scotland, as given in this paper, was divided into three 
periods, namely, the Pre-glacial, the Glacial, and the Post-glacial. 
The absence of the later Tertiary strata from Scotland leaves the 
history of the Pre-glacial period very obscure ; but the author con- 
sidered it in some degree represented by some thick masses of sand 
and gravel (apparently equivalent to the Red Crag of England) on 
the coast of Aberdeenshire ; and he stated that there were indica- 
tions of the mammoth having inhabited Scotland during this period. 
The Glacial period was divided into three successive portions, 
namely, (1) the Period of Land Ice, during which the rocky surface 
was worn, scratched, and striated, and the boulder-earth, or glacier 
mud, was formed; (2) the Period of Depression, in which the 
glacier marine beds were formed ; and (3) the Period of the Emer- 
gence of the land to which belong the valley gravels and moraines, 
and during which the final retreat of the glaciers took place. To 
the Post-glacial period Mr. Jamieson referred that of the formation 
of the submarine forest beds, which he considered was succeeded 
by a Second Period of Depression, and this again by the elevation 
of the land to its present position. It is in the old estuary beds 
and beaches formed during the Second Period of Depression that 
the author finds the first traces of man in Scotland, while the 
shell mounds with chipped flints he referred to the same epoch as 
the blown sand and beds of peat, namely, to the most recent period, 
during which the land was raised to its present level. Mr. 
Jamieson described in great detail the deposits representing each 
of these periods, and concluded his paper with lists of shells from 
the different»beds, showing the per-centage of the species that are 
now found in the British, Southern, Arctic, N.E. American, and 
N. Pacific regions. 





THE LATE CAPTAIN SPEKE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW,” 

Sir,—In your article on the “ Nile Basin,” you use expressions with 
regard to the lamented Captain Speke which I regret. 

For a considerable period just preceding his death I was in his 
company at my own house, at his father’s house, and in rambles in 
Herefordshire and Somersetshire. 

I never met a man who bore more unmistakably the stamp of 
honesty and truth. 

He never “pretended” to state or claim anything as a fact which 
he did not honestly and conscientiously believe to be such. 

He may possibly have erred in judgment or opinion. But he never 
kept back any fact that might seem to tell against him; nor did he 
ever exaggerate any fact that spoke in his favour. The ingredients 
forming his character were simplicity, honour, truth, generosity, 
courage, gentleness. ‘ 


LL . 


As to “the gold medal from the King of Italy, and the laudations 
of the scientific in this country, being thrown away,” they were richly 
merited had they been tenfold what they were. 

Never were courage, tact, and every gentle as well as heroic virtue 
more strikingly exhibited than in the exploration, by himself and 
Captain Grant, of equatorial Africa from south to north. They are up 
to this time the only two men who have ever performed this great 
feat. For this alone they deserve all the honour the country could 
bestow upon them. And I hope the country will bestow upon the 
memory of the lamented Speke some worthy and durable testimonial, 

His books, strange as some of the statements are, truthfully declare 
(as it was the author’s duty to declare) the manners and customs of 
the African tribes. They are replete, also, with instruction in many 
points of view. ; 

As to the Nyanza Lake being, or not being, the source of the Nile, 
I take it much as a quibble of words. I have not a shadow of doubt, 
after carefully reading Captain Speke’s circumstantial and truthful 
(not “ will-o’-the-wisp ”’) statement of facts, that the main stream of 
the Nile issues from this lake. Other streams, such as the Kitangula 
especially, may tend to form the lake or lakes. But that the main 
stream of the Nile, increased however much it may be in its course 
by other tributaries or from other sources, issues from this great 
Nyanza Lake, I have no doubt. 


Yours faithfully, 
Much Marcle, Herefordshire, Jan. 16, 1865. 


A. W. CHATFIELD. 


P.S.—The account of the Nile given by Herodotus (ii. 28—31) is 
very remarkable. 

Himself had gone up as far as Elephantine. 

He there learns that the country above is rugged; that the boat 
must be towed for four days; after another four days over level ground 
you come to Tachompso Island. Lower half inhabited by Egyptians; 
upper half by Aithiopians. 

Not far beyond the island a great lake. 

Good pasturage around. 7 : 

Through the lake you will come to the stream of the Nile, which 
empties itself into this lake. Here disembark; a journey by land of 
forty days on, because of high rocks and sunken rocks (oxomeor Kai 
xoipacec). Then embark again; twelve days’ sail up to great city Meroe, 
metropolis of Authiopians. Total, sixty days, or two months up from 
Elephantine to Meroe. Hence, up the river, two more months to the 
Automoli (the Asmach). 

The river known for four months’ voyage, and land journey above 
boundary of Egypt. . 

Beyond this nothing more except that (such seems the meaning of 
the passage) its course is from the West. Qy. The Katonga or the 
Kitangula ? 

N.B.—The course and lakes may have much altered since Hero- 
dotus’s time. = , 

The mistake, made from the story of Nasamones (ch. xxxib), is 
easily accountable. : 

These wanderers from the neighbourhood of the Syrtis, going 10a 
south-westerly direction, reached, or were taken captive to, Timbuctoo 
and the Niger. The Niger there flows from the west (afterward 
bending south), and might easily in the mind of Herodotus and con- 
temporaries be taken for the Upper Nile, known to flow from 4 
westerly direction. ‘ 

The truthful and 7d ppvOdde¢ in Herodotus may be easily separated, 
and the value gained is great indeed. 

Thus, as to the circumnavigation of Libya (Africa) (Herod, iv. 42). 
The mariners who, in Pharaoh Necho’s time, achieved this, affirmed 
that they always had “the sun on their right’—scilicet, they twice 
crossed the line. This accidental statement stamps the truth of that 
particular transaction. 

Another important instance. The priests in Egypt informed 
Herodous that in the lapse of ages the sun had twice sefimeihevwast, 
twice risen in the west.—See Baehr’s note, Herod. ii, 242. “Has 
this no bearing on the Joshuan miracle, and that in time of kesekiah ? 
To my mind such coincidences are the strongest corroborativeevidence. 








Screntiric Mertincs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m., at Burlington House, Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, 
inthe chair. ‘ Exploration of the North Pole.’ By Captain Sherard 
Osborn, C.B., R.N. Medical Society of London. “ Inflammation a8 
an Exciting Cause of Tuberculosis.” By Dr. James Jones.—— 
Tuesday :—Institation of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. ‘ Description of 
the Port and Docks of Marseilles.” By Mr. T. Hawthorn. Zoologi- 
cal Society of London, at 9 p.m. 1. On New Birds discovered by 
Mr. J. J. Monteiro in Angola.” By Dr. Hartlaub. 2. “ Notes oD 
the Anatomy of a Whale captured at Gravesend.” By Dr. Marie. 
— Wednesday :—Geological Society. 1. “ On the Excavation of 
Valleys by Ice.” By Julius Haast, Ph. D., F.G.S8. 2. “ Onthe Order 
of Succession in the Drift-beds of Arran.’ By James Bryce, M.A» 
LL.D., F.G.S. 3. “ On the Sources of the Mammalian Fauna of the 
Red Crag.” By E. Ray Lankester, Esq. Communicated by Professor 
T. H. Haxley, ¥.R.S., F.G.S. : 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 

THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 2 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25*174 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3, 17s. 103d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 423 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°4 per £1 sterling. Standar 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore at about the same price 
in London and Hamburg. 
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The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 
sixty days’ sight is 249 per cent., and the premium on gold is 
about 127 ; at these rates there is a profit on the importation of 
gold from the United States. 

There has been rather a large amount of business in Colonial 
Government Securities. Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. and July, 
1877-84) fetched 94; Five per Cents., 83 4; Mauritius Six per 
Cents. (1878), 105; New Brunswick Six per Cents., 97; New 
South Wales Five per Cents. (1866), 99 ; ditto (1888-92), 93} 2° ; 
Nova Scotia Six per Cents. (1875), 974; Queensland Six per 





Cents., 102} ; South Australian Six per Cents. (1878 and upwards), | 


106 ; Victoria Six per Cents. (April and Oct.), 108% 8. 

In the market for bank shares an improvement took place in 
Alliance and Standard Bank of Africa, but the general tendency 
of prices in this department was rather unfavourable. Lower 
rates were quoted for Bank of Australasia new shares, European, 
Imperial, London Bank of Scotland, London and Brazilian, London 
Joint-Stock, Midland, Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, Union Bank of 
London, and Union Bank of Ireland. 


Hudson’s Bay shares were last quoted 16 to }; Egyptian | 


Trading, 1 5-16 to 1 7-16 prem., being rather flatter ; National 
Discount, 102 to € prem., being 2s. 6d. lower ; and Joint-Stock 
Discount, 4 to ¢ dis. City Offices, International Land Credit, 

Ocean Marine Insurance, Quebrada Land and Mining, and Thames 
and Mersey Marine Insurance shares were rather more offered ; 
while Contract Corporation, London and Caledonian Marine In- 
surance, and Otago and Southland Investment met with inquiry. 
Ottoman Société Générale shares were quoted 1} to 2 prem., 
ex div. City of Milan Improvements shares were last quoted 2? 
to 3 prem. 

The shares of the financial companies were dull. Imperial 
Mercantile Credit declined 2s. 6d. The closing quotations are 
annexed, viz. :—International Financial, 2 3-16 to 5-16 prem. ; 
General Credit, 3} to 2 prem. ; London Financial, 84 to 9 prem. ; 
Imperial Mercantile Credit, 3} to $prem.; and Crédit Foncier 
and Mobilier, 34 to prem. 

In the foreign exchanges the only alterations were a rise in the 
rates for bills on Spain, and a decline in those on Italy, the latter 
movement being doubtless due to the announcement of the new 
loan. In each case the change is unfavourable to this country. 
The list is annexed :—Amsterdam, 3 months, 11.17} to ?; ditto, 
3 days’, 11.13 to 4; Rotterdam, 3 months, 11.174 to ? ; Antwerp, 
3 months, 25.55 to 70; Hamburg, ms. banco, 3 months, 13.7} 
to 4; Paris, 3 days, 25.15 to 20; ditto, 3 months, 25.47} to 
52}; Frankfort-on-the Maine, 3 months, 119} to 120; St. Peters- 
burg (per rouble), 3 months, 297 to 304 ; Vienna, eff. flo., 3 months, 
11.80 to 85; Trieste, eff. flo, 3 months, 11.80 to 85; Madrid, 3 
months, 46} to 4 ; Cadiz, 3 months, 46? to 7} ; Leghorn, 3 months, 
25.60 to 65; Genoa, 3 months, 25.60 to 65; Milan, 3 months, 
25.60 to 65 ; Naples, 3 months, 25.60 to 25.65 ; Palermo, 3 months, 
25.60 to 25.65; Messina, 3 months, 25.60 to 65 ; Lisbon, 90 days, 
515 to 8 ; Oporto, 90 days, 514 to 2. 

The biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place 
on Thursday, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted 
were—to Calcutta, 16,50,000 rupees ; to Bombay, 12,00,000 rupees ; 
and to Madras, 1,01,000 rupees. The minimum price was as 
before—ls. 114d. on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 11}d. on Bom- 
bay. Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at ls. 11 éd. will receive in 
full, and on Bombay at 1s. 11$d. about 13 per cent. above these 
prices in full. 

The Cape of Good Hope Government Five per ,Cent. Loan of 
£234,000 was disposed of by public tender on the 17th inst., at 
the offices of the Crown Agents for Colonies at an average rate 
of £91. 12s. 3d. per cent. The total amount applied for was 
£307,700, at prices varying from 81 to 105. The minimum was 
fixed at 90. Tenders above £91. Os. 6d. received in full, while 
those below that price were rejected. The principal tenders were 
from Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, for £234,000, at £91. Os. 6d., 
and Messrs. Linton and Clarke for £25,000, at £93. 5s. to £95. 5s. 
_ The first drawing of the Egyptian Loan of 1864, which was 
issued at 93 per cent., amounting to £110,500, will take place at 
the Bank of England in the presence of the properly appointed 
officers on the 15th Iebruary next, and will be redeemed at par on 
the lst April. 

The particulars are published of a number of bonds of the 


Federal Court of Justice, and that in the meantime the 55 per 
cent. mortgage should be suspended. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co.’s agents in Venezuela advise that 
nothing has yet been decided by the Federal Court regarding the 
99 per cent. of import duties ; consequently matters remain in the 
same state as last reported. 

The mail from Guayaquil has brought a remittance of 
£1,291. 0s. 8d. on account of the dividends on the debt of 
Ecuador. . 

The prospectus of the Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Railway 
has been issued. The capital is to be £300,000, in 30,000 shares 
of £10 each. The deposit is to be £1 per share on application and 
£1 on allotment. The route proposed is well known, and arrange- 
ments, 1t is stated, have been made which will secure the comple- 
tion of the line within the shortest possible time, whilst the payment 
of interest at the rate of £5 per cent. interest on the amount of 
capital called up is secured. 

It is reported that a negotiation is pending for a traffic arrange- 
ment between the North-Western, Midland, and Great Western 
railways. It is also understood that negotiations are going on 
between the Great Eastern, Great Northern, and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire companies for an agreement by which further parlia- 
mentary contests may be avoided. 

The movements of the precious metals during the past week 
have again been of an extensive character, the imports having 
amounted to about £506,170, including 89,720 from New York by 
the Cuba, and £95,000 by the Kangaroo, The Armenian, from 
the West Coast of Africa, has brought £7,780; the T'asmanian, 
from the West Indies and the Pacific, £258,420; the HLusine, 
from Alexandria, £4,230, and about £51,020 in silver has been 
received from the Continent. The exports were £9,20Q to the 
Brazils, by the Oneida; £220,640 to Bombay, by the Syria; 
and there have been remittances to the Continent through 
private sources, estimated at £214,096; the total amounting to 
£443,936. 








AN imperial decree has been published at Paris reducing the cus- 
toms dues on Peruvian guano to 18f. per 1,000 kilogrammes. This 
reduction will come into force on the 15th of February next. 

THE Moniteur publishes the official return of the taxes and indirect 
revenues for 1864, which amounted to 1,176,692,000f., being a decrease 
of 67,685,000f. on those of 1863, and of 13,995,000f. on those of 1862. 
Comparing the different items of revenue of 1864 with 1863, those 
which show an increase are—sale of tobacco, 6,734,000f.; daties on 
liquors, 4,753,000f.; stamp duties, 3,268,000f.; sundry duties and 
receipts, 2,206,000f.; postage, 1,015,000f.; money orders and regis- 
tered letters, 117,000f. ; transit postage on foreign letters, 443,000f. ; 
salt duties, 990,000f.; navigation dues, 40,000f.; sale of gunpowder, 
24,000f. Those which show a decrease are—duty on beetroot sugar, 
42,075,000f.; customs duty on French colonial sugar, 23,083,000f. ; 
ditto on foreign sugar, 11,848,000f.; ditto on sundry merchandise, 


| 5,612,000f.; registration dues, 2,852,000f.; duty on corn, 1,306,000f. ; 


Austrian Five per Cent. Loans of 1852 and 1859, which were , 


drawn on the 2nd inst. for redemption. 
The Stock Exchange Committee have ordered the quotation in 


the daily official list of the shares of the Italian Land Company, | 


One of the associated societies for the sale of Italian crown lands, 
The Committee of Privy Council for Trade have received from 

the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a copy of a despatch 

from her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Hamburg, reporting that 


the general customs duties on articles imported into that city have | 


been reduced to one quarter marc currency per 100 mares banco 


value of such merchandise, and that all goods imported, not ex- | 


ceeding in value fifty mares banco, will be admitted duty free. 
Advices from Venezuela of the 6th ult., received by the present 

mail, state that a petition having been presented to the Govern- 

ment by the holders of notes and shareholders of the late Venezuela 
ank pressing their claims already made on the 26th July last, and 


export duties, 466,000f.; and sundry customs’ duties and receipts, 
36,000f. 

Letrers from Paris state that the specie in the Bank of France 
has diminished by 7,000,000f. since the last return. 


In the Spanish Senate, Sefior Pastor proposed an amendment to the 
address in reply to the speech from the throne, and made a speech in 
which he attributed the present financial crisis to the organization of 
the Bank of Deposit, and to the financial operations of the Gcvern- 
ment with the Bank of Spain at unfavourable rates. He added— 
‘“‘The Government must have recourse to foreign money markets, but 
must first settle the question of the Passive Debt.” Seiior Barzanal- 
lana, Minister of Finance, in reply, declared that the state of the 
finances had been serious since 1859, and that the annual deficit was 
280 millions of reals. The Government, he said, would take the 
necessary measures to re-establish the credit of the country, of «which 
the most important was the consolidation of the floating debt. He 
acknowledged the necessity for the introduction of important modifi- 
cations in order to open the foreign money markets to Spain. 

Tur following is from the Epoca, Madrid journal, of the 13th 
instant :—‘‘ An opposition journal indicates that the predominating 
idea of the Finance Minister at present is to contract a loan, giving 
Three per Cents. as guarantee. The Minister of Finance, whose pro- 
jects are, as yet, unknown, may have intended some operation in anti- 
cipation, giving Three per Cents. in guarantee to meet the urgent 
wants of the Treasury until the Cortes vote definitive measures, but 
he has not been able to occupy himself with loans which require the 
intervention of Parliament.” 

Tue directors of the Namur and Liege Railway Company are 
circulating amongst the shareholders a proposal for converting the 
original shares of this company from terminable annuities, which is 


_ their present position, into shares redeemable at £12. 10s. each. The 


proposal is stated to be strongly supported in Belgium. 

Tue Austrian Government does not consider acceptable the 
reductions proposed by the Financial Committee of the Reichsrath. 
These reductions were to have been introduced into the War 


| Budget. 


Tue Bank of Prussia has reduced its rate of discount for com- 
mercial bills and advances on securities to 5 per cent.,and for secu- 
rities to 5} per cent. 

Tue military estimates in the Russian Budget for 1865 are reduced 


requesting the Government to suspend the mortgage of 55 per cent. | by 24,500,000 roubles, and the navy estimates by 4,500,000, as 


th the import duties at Puerto Cabello and La Guayra, pledged to 
1¢ English bondholders of the 1862 Loan, which petition has 


compared with those for 1864. 
ApvicEs from Constantinople mention that an agent from the Paris 


been referred to the Council of Administration, by whom it was | Crédit Mobilier is expected there bearing proposals to the Turkish 
Suggested that Government should submit the matter to the high | Government for the conversion of the entire home debt. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


NOTELETS ON SHAKESPEARE* 


Mr. Troms’s triad of Shakespearian “ Notelets” look as if 
they had been intended for the great Tercentenary fever of last 
spring, and had for some reason or other been postponed until the 
present time. The matter already existed, for the present work 
is a reprint of certain communications to the New Monthly Maga- 
zine in 1840, to the Atheneum in 1847, and to Notes and Queries 
in 1859. We think, however, that the writer exercised a wise 
discretion in not republishing his speculations and investigations 
last year, when, owing to the muddle of incompetency, vulgarity, 
and pretence into which the rival committees contrived to flounder, 
the taste for Shakespeare began to pall on the national palate, and 
many works deserving of a better fate were almost unheeded. We 
have now recovered the healthy tone of former times, and the 
utterances of so well-known an antiquary as Mr. Thoms are sure 
. to receive the attention they merit. The volume to which he 
gives the very modest title of “ Notelets” is an agreeable, and to 
some extent valuable, contribution to the vast literature that has 
grown up, both here and abroad, around the Titanic fame of 
Shakespeare. The first essay has reference to the literary and 
dramatic intercourse existing between England and Germany at 
the latter end of the sixteenth and commexcement of the seven- 
teenth centuries. It seems that at that period English actors and 
English plays were in great request in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and that theatrical companies from London frequently went 
over to those countries, and performed translations into German 
of English dramas. Whether Shakespeare himself was at any 
time a member of one of these coimpanies does not appear, nor do 
we understand Mr. Thoms to imply that he was; but some of the 
plays popular in Germany shortly after the death of our great poet 
were founded on early English tragedies and comedies from which 
Shakespeare derived the plot and characters of his more highly- 
wrought and imaginative productions. ‘Thus, the German tragedy of 
** Julio and Hypolita” is,says Mr. Thoms, “almost the sameasShake- 
speare’s ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona ;’” “ Titus Andronicus” also 
appears in a German version ; and German plays are found having 
a strong resemblance to “ Much Ado about Nothing” and “ The 
Tempest.” But, according to Mr. Thoms, following in this respect 
the authority of Tieck, these German dramas were taken, not 
from the works of Shakespeare, but from anterior English plays 
to which Shakespeare had access, and which he remodelled and 
inspired with life. In some instances, there is positive evidence of 
the existence of these earlier plays, but not in all ; and it appears 
to us that both Tieck and Mr. Thoms assume with too much con- 
fidence facts of which they admit that they are incapable of bring- 
ing forward any proof. There is undoubtedly a great similarity 
between the plot of the German play “ Die Schone Sidea” (The 
Beautiful Sidea) and that of “ The Tempest ;” but what evidence 
have we that the Teutonic writer did not make his version from 
Shakespeare’s own play, introducing such variations as he thought 
fit? Why must we necessarily assume the existence of an earlier 
play, from which Shakespeare himself borrowed, when it is con- 
fessed on all hands that no such play is to be found? Of course, 
there may have been such a drama, but there appears to be not the 
smallest testimony to its existence at any time ; for Tieck’s opinion 
is simply an opinion, and cannot be held to possess the weight and 
importance of a fact. Under these circumstances, we must needs 
think that Mr. Thonis is travelling a little too fast when he asserts 
that the “ mystery” in which the origin of “The Tempest” has 
hitherto been enveloped is solved, and that it is “ more than 
probable” that the German play, and the exquisite dream of love 
and enchantment which Shakespeare has fixed in his enduring 
verse, “ were both derived from one common source, and that an 
earlier English drama.” We shall not be ready to give up our 
belief in Shakespeare’s claim to the entire conception of the story 
of Ferdinand and Miranda, Prospero, Ariel, and Caliban, without 
something like positive evidence to the contrary. 

Before concluding his remarks on “ The Tempest,” Mr. Thoms 
enters into a consideration of the source from which Shakespeare 
drew the general conception and the name of that “ tricksy spirit ” 
who conducts the supernatural agency of the drama. He traces a 
connection between Ariel and the Jewish spirits (Schedim), and 
says that “ Ariel is the name of one of the seven princes of angels 
or spirits who preside over waters under Micael, the arch-prince.” 
According to Heywood, in his “ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,” 
Ariel has supremacy over the earth ; and in a note to that curious 
work, quoted by Mr. Thoms, it is said :—“ Saint Augustine, in his 
booke * De Cognitione Vere Vitw, is persuaded that Spirits by 
God's permission can raise Stormes and Tempests, and command 
raine, hail, snow, thunder, and lightning, at their pleasures.” It 
might at first sight appear as if Shakespeare had derived the name 
and quality of Ariel from this work of Heywood’s ; but the “ Hie- 
rarchie” was not published until 1635, nineteen years after Shake- 
speare’s death, and we must say that Mr. Thoms does not make it 
clear to us whence Shakespeare derived his conception. The name 
he probably got out of Isaiah, and, not knowing its real meaning 
(which, as we have seen, has no reference to the air), was attracted 
by its apparent suitableness to the buoyant creature of the winds 
he had imagined. That Ariel has some similitude to the spirits of 
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Jewish and Arabian mythology is probable enough ; but it should 
be recollected that in Shakespeare’s days we had not yet been 
familiarized by the “ Arabian Nights” with the spirits of the Eagt 
and it is therefore not very obvious how Shakespeare could have 
made himself acquainted with the “Schedim.” Heywood, it jg 
true, knew somewhat in this way ; but then he was a more learned 
man than Shakespeare, and probably had access to many sources 
of information which, to the higher genius, were sealed springs, 
For our own part, we have no doubt that Ariel was a genuine 
creation of the poet’s own fancy—to some extent, no doubt, acted 
upon by prevalent superstitions, which had themselves been 
tinctured, since the commencement of the fourteenth century, by 
the semi-Oriental mythology of the Rosicrucians. ; But it is, we 
think, a fault with antiquarians such as Mr. Thoms (whose services 
to literature in many ways, however, we gratefully acknowledge) 
to allow nothing to the imagination—to the original creative power 
of genius—but to endeavour to find a definite origin for every 
conception of an author's fancy. Mat Ay a 

The second of Mr. Thoms’s essays is on “The Folk-Lore of 
Shakespeare,” and contains some very entertaining gossip on the fairy 
mythology of the poet’s time. We entirely agree with our author 
that the fairies of English belief are not wholly derived either 
from the fées of the Celts or from the elves and dwarfs of the 
Teutons, but from a mingling of both superstitions consequent on 
the fusion of the two races in these islands. In process of time, 
the words “ fairy” and “elf” came to be used interchangeably, 
and the ideas originally signified by each were blent and confused ; 
but the distinction is really very great, as must be well known to 
all who are acquainted with our older literature. The “ fairy” 
of the Celt was a species of fate or genius, somewhat similar to 
the genii of the “ Arabian Nights,” and was generally as large 
as the human race, besides being far more beautiful, dignified, 
and splendid ; the “ elf” of the Teuton was a little, dwarfish, and 
sometimes ugly creature, grotesque in all his ways, and very capri- 
cious in his actions. We. cannot follow Mr. Thoms into all his 
curious and extremely entertaining dissertations (enlivened with 
many quaint old stories) on the old fairy superstitions of Europe ; 
but we must quote a few paragraphs in illustration of the phrase 
“a walking fire” in “ King Lear,” and of a passage in the * Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” in which Puck is said to 


“ Mislead night-faring clowns 
re ra 
O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs.’ 


On this popular belief Mr. Thoms observes :— 


“The connection between the Ignis fatuus and the Elfin race has 
been noticed by Grimm, who remarks that it is pointed at in the 
earliest names for this walking light which he has met with, namely, 
elflicht and the Danish Vettylis; while the connection which subsists 
between the Ignis fatuus and the domestic spirits is shown by the 
fact that it is frequently designated after mankind, as Will-of-the- 
Wisp, Will-with-the-Wisp, Jack-o’-Lanthorn, &c. 

‘‘The popular belief as to the nature of this appearance is divided at 
the present day—at least in Germany, where it is generally designated 
Irlicht or Irwish, from its similarity to a wisp (in German wisch) of 
lighted straw. According to some, these phantoms are believed to 
be the souls of children who have died unbaptized ; while otherg again 
believe them to be the restless spirits of wicked and covetous men who 
have not scrupled, for the sake of their own aggrandisement, to remove 
their neighbours’ landmarks. 

“In Brittany, as we learn from Villemarqué, the Porte-brandon 
appears in the form of a child bearing a torch, which he turns like 4 
burning wheel; and with this it is said that he sets fire to the villages, 
which are sometimes suddenly in the middle of the night wrap 
in flames. 

‘In Lusatia, where these wandering wildfires are also supposed to 
be the souls of unbaptized children, they are believed to be perfectly 
harmless, and to be relieved from their destined wanderings as soon 
as any pious hand throws a handful of consecrated ground after them. 

“The Lygtemend, or Lightmen, of Denmark are the spirits of tn- 


| just men, who, by holding out a false light, seek to allure wayfarers 


into fens and other dangerous places. The best defence against them 
is for the party who sees them to turn his cap inside out. Whoever 
sees them must take care not to point at them, otherwise they will 
come and do him a mischief. It is also said that when a Lygteman 18 
called he will come and shine before the party who called him, but 
who must take care that he does not injure him for his presumption 
in so calling him. 

“In the parish of Juulstrup, near Aalborg, some peasants were once 
packing corn in the middle of the night when it was pitch dark. 
Suddenly one of these spirits appeared, to whom a boy called out 
fearlessly, ‘You had better come and shine before us.’ Whereupon 
the Lygteman approached, settled over where they were loading; 
then followed with the waggon till it came right to the granary. Near 
Skovby, by Falker, these Lygtemen are very numerous. They are 


+ there said to be the ghosts of land surveyors, who, in their lifetime, 


have acted unjustly in their admeasurements, and are now condemne 
to run up the Hill of Skovby and measure it with red-hot iron rods, 
exclaiming while they do so, ‘ This is a right and proper boundary; 
from here to here.’ Afzelius relates a similar legend which is current 
in Sweden.” 


The final essay in the present volume is an attempt to prove 
that Shakespeare was at one time of his life a soldier. The only 
reasons for this opinion, however, are the familiarity with military 
terms evinced by Shakespeare in many of his works, and the fact 
that, in a notice of “the names of the trained soldiers within the 
hundred of Bariichway, taken at Alcester the 23rd September, 
1605,” and published by Mrs. Green in her “ Calendar of State 
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Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of James I., 1603-10,” the 
name of William Shakespeare occurs, us belonging to the town of 
Rowington. We cannot think much of either argument. That a 
man of Shakespeare’s wide knowledge of the world and marvellous 

owers of observation should have been able to acquaint himself 
with the technicalities of a profession at that time exercising a great 
influence over society in general, is in no respect surprising, even 
should he never have quitted his civilian life ; and it should be 
recollected that on similar and equally insufficient grounds it has 
been urged that Shakespeare was a lawyer. It would be quite as 
rational to conclude that he was a sailor, because of the sea-language 
found in the first scene of ‘‘ The Tempest,” and in certain parts of 
“ Pericles” ; and indeed we know not where such speculations are 
toend. As for the particular document cited, it is far from con- 
clusive evidence that the William Shakespeare alluded to was the 
man on whom the eyes of all Englishmen are fixed. Rowington is 
about fourteen or fifteen miles from Stratford ; and Messrs. Halli- 
well and Collier seem to have made it clear that there was a resident 
of Rowington bearing the illustrious name, and that he was the 
son of one Richard Shakespeare. After all, moreover, the person 
in question was apparently not a soldier, in the professional sense 


of the word, but only a trained militia-man. 








THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE.* 


Tue stream of theological literature, especially that branch of 
it connected with the controversy awakened by Bishop Colenso 
and the seven Essayists, continues to pour with unabated force 
from the English press. Nor does there appear any sign of the 
supply failing. We ourselves, a few days ago, counted, in the list 
of forthcoming works from a publisher by no means overpartial to 
this department of literary activity, as many as nine out of thirty 
promised books which dealt with the religious problems now 
agitating men’s minds. How much evil there may be mixed up 
with the good of all this discussion, it would be an unpleasant task 
to examine ; but it is a fact worthy of notice that, at a time when 
the educational level of the clergy was supposed to be declining, 
and the average of preaching was held to be unusually low, a 
greater number of reverend authors have appeared, and a larger 
quantity of books, pamphlets, and sermons on the most compli- 
cated questions of theology, have been produced by them, than 
probably at any former period of the English Church. Some of these 
works, we acknowledge, are not erudite or profound : still, a book 
is a book, the result of some thought, and reading, and industry ; 
and among the “signs of the times” most favourable to our 
religious future may, we believe, be reckoned this awakening of 
literary energy among the clergy, this rising ambition to appear 
as writers and thinkers, rather than as the keen sportsmen and hard 
drinkers of preceding generations. 

The authors of the volumes prefixed to our notice are not 
unfamiliar to the public. As a controversial preacher in the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Eden began his career on the field of 
theology nearly thirty years ago. Having taken his part in the 
Tractarian movement, he is not prepared to stand aloof from the 
Latitudinarian which has followed it. The volume he has just put 
forth consists of some “ Thoughts on Inspiration, suggested chiefly 
by Professor Jowett’s Essay on the ‘ Interpretation of Scripture’” 
in what people seem agreed to call “the unhappy volume.” This 
small book on a great subject is not undeserving of praise. We do 
not expect it will convince any that were not convinced before. 
Some may think that it damages the cause it would uphold by 
exaggerating the claims and extent of “Inspiration.” But it is 
written with the pen of a scholar ; it marks out the main points of 
the question clearly and decisively ; it is pervaded, too, on the 
whole, with a calmness and a charity which are not the least valu- 
able lessons to be derived from mingling in the religious contro- 
versies of the last thirty years. 

What is inspiration ? and on what grounds is it to be believed ? 
on Church authority, or on the self-evidencing light of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves? These will always form the two leading 
questions on this important subject. As to the first of them, we 
cannot say that Mr. Eden has given us much valuable information. 
Indeed, for our own part, we do not see. how that which neither 
Scripture, nor the Church, nor any of its great writers, such as 
Origen, or Augustine, or Aquinas, or Pascal, or Butler, have 
defined, is likely to receive much elucidation from contemporary 
theologians. That inspiration is not mechanical and verbal—that 
the human element does work as well as the Divine (though we 
cannot approve of Mr. Eden’s illustration from the two natures 
united in Christ)—that at the same time the possession of the human 
faculties by the “ illapse of the spirit” is so complete as to exclude 
the possibility of error ; all these points are worked out with much 
clearness and precision by our author. But when he comes to 
analyze the idea of inspiration yet farther, and attempts to mark 
where it is distinguished from the highest exercise of human genius 
sanctified by human goodness, all that he can tell us is, that 

between the two there is a great gulph fixed ;” that “ the mode 


and the effect are in each case essentially different ;” only wherein | 


that difference consists, which parts the “inspiration” of St. Paul 
from the “ genius” of Newton, we entirely fail to discover from 
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Mr. Eden’s pages. For our own part, not believing that it 
is within the compass of the human mind to determine, we 
scarcely expected a satisfactory solution of the point ; but then it 
would have been wiser in Mr. Eden to have omitted the problem 
than altogether to fail in its elucidation, and thereby give occasion 
to an opponent to deny any distinction whatever between the two. 

As to the ground of our belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
Mr. Eden has much to say that is sensible and true. Perhaps we 
should not have expected to find our author speaking so dis- 
paragingly of the testimony of the Church to the “ inspiration of 
the Bible,” nor do we regard this view as quite consistent with the 
strong language he uses elsewhere respecting the special “ inspira- 
tion” of the Church in selecting and sealing the canonical books ; but 
the general conclusion to which his arguments tend will, we think, 
be concurred in by many—viz., that the true foundation on 
which our acceptance of Scripture as God’s word must rest, is the 
“discovery of its inspiration made to and by the soul of each 
individual believer,” and not external testimony, nor the suffrages 
of early Councils, nor the attestation of particularChurches. With 
men who would reply to such an argument that, carefully and 
reverently as they have studied the Scriptures, much as they love their 
truth, their beauty, their practical value, they nevertheless cannot 
discover what there is over and above these which is termed 
inspiration, Mr. Eden declines to argue, as he would with a blind 
man on a question of colour. The witness is there: if they 
cannot read it, it is their fuult, not his. ~~ 

This is, no doubt, a deficiency in Mr. Eden’s theories ; and it is 
not the only one. We should have expected from him some attempt 
to reconcile his view of “ Inspiration ” with the alleged difficulties 
and contradictions in the Bible ; but this part of the subject is not 
even touched upon. We should have imagined also that, where so 
much stress was laid on the testimony of Scripture to itself, and 
especially on the famous passage in 2 Timothy iii. 16, we should 
have had a more elaborate discussion on the interpretation of that 
verse, the force of which is greatly affected by the two equally ad- 
missible constructions ; but this is also lightly passed over by our 
author. Neither can we agree with all points of Mr. Eden’s 
scholarship ; he is singular, we believe, in holding doxeiy in the 
New Testament to meana“ firm conviction,” on which questionable 
sense he is rash enough to construct a theory. Again, we do not 
see that the words “ They are written for our admonition derive 
any more force from the extraordinary translation, “ They were 
made Scripture.” If a second edition of Mr. Eden's work is 
called for, he will do well to re-examine one or two of these 
matters. Arguing from single words, apart from their contexts, 
appears to us his besetting intellectual fault ; and nothing, we 
believe, has thrown so many obstacles in the way of #7 acceptance 
of Inspiration as the proof of it being rested on single terms, and 
isolated expressions, and unjustifiable inferences from these, rather 
than on the general scope and inward spirit of the entire Book of 
Revelation. 

It is not without regret that we exchange Mr. Eden’s for Mr. 
Girdlestone’s pages, which have neither the matter, nor the taste, 
nor the method of the former. At the same time, criticism 1s more 
than half disarmed by the frank acknowledgment that “the author 
is an octogenarian,” and is fully aware of the defects incidental to 
that period of authorship, “ the garrulity and repetition, the slips of 
memory and the want of arrangement,” the consciousness of which 
might more wisely, we think, have deterred him from the enter- 
prise, however laudable under more favourable circumstances, of 
defending the “citadel of Revelation” against “the crude opinions of 
science and criticism.” Mr. Girdlestone has taken the leading points 
of the first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis, and set himself 
to reconcile them with the rec€ived conclusions of geology and 
scientific chronology. For example, holding to the literal interpre- 
tation of the “six days” for the work of creation, he maintains 
that, while the first verse of Genesis speaks of the whole universe 
as being created in an indefinite space of time, the second only 
asserts the creation of a firmament or atmosphere above, and of a 
dry land on the surface of our globe, within six natural days. Thus, 
“by the assertion that the book of Genesis neither affirms nor 
denies the geological changes and eras, nor their pre-adamate (sic) 
creations, whether brutal or human, Revelation is shown to be un- 
assailed and unassailable by the geologists.” Since the second 
creation, or in other words the six-day creation, of our earth was 
immediately preceded by the great cataclysm of the Tertiary 
period of geology which probably caused the destruction of so 
many gigantic vertebrated animals, the discoveries of science are 
held by our author to confirm rather than to oppose the truths of 
revelation when rightly understood. 

This view is, of course, no new one. There is probably much to 
be said for it under one form or another; but the difficulties con- 
nected with it are not even noticed by our author, and, as it stands 
in his loose and sketchy pages, we suspect that it will he as little 
acceptable to the partisans of Revelation as to those of science. 
We have not space to enter into Mr. Girdlestone’s theory of the 
Fall of Man, as a physical effect, in its turn producing a moral 
cause. “The poison of the forbidden fruit wrought immediately on 
the brain ; and the brain is an organ requiring so much blood for 
its nutriment, that it is inconceivable the one can be disorded with- 
out the other.” Surely, too, the speculations as to whether the young 
man slain by Lamech was not the injured husband of one of his 
wives, are as unprofitable as the symbolism that discovers in the 
Cherubim at the east end of Eden “a sign of a prescribed form of 


public worship in Paradise, similar to that which was afterwards 
We have every reason 
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to appreciate the zeal which prompted Mr. Girdlestone, at 
his advanced age, to plunge into modern controversies for the 
defence of that Revelation which, in common with other good 
Christians, he loves and cherishes; we would only ask him to weigh, 
with the experience of his age, this question—whether the safety 
of a citadel may not be better secured by that quietness and con- 
fidence which is strength, than by ill-prepared sallies on the 
besiegers, which only manifest the weakness and indiscretion of its 
defenders. 





THE ALPS OF DAUPHINE* 


To peruse accounts of wild mountain scenery, or listen to narra- 
tives of adventure among the abrupt and perilous paths, the deep 
and icy ravines, the slippery declivities, precipitous ledges of rock, 
and other natural phenomena of highland countries, is always inter- 
esting to the reader or auditor. The writer of the work before us 
professes to describe the scenery and geographical features ofa 
portion of the Alps which has very rarely, if ever, been visited by 
foreigners, and is consequently little known to excursionists. Feel- 
ing, as he says, a certain natural zest and charm in the act of 
traversing or exploring a new tract of country, Mr. Bonney and two 
other gentlemen (Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw and Mr. W. Mathews, jun.) 
resolved, during the sttmmer of 1860, to make an excursion to the 
Alps of the State of Dauphiné, situated in the south-east of France, 
in the course of their holiday tour for that year. Mr. Mathews 
was to meet the other two travellers at the village of La Bérarde, 
whither he would proceed from the Tarentaise and Maurienne, where 
he was then sojourning, while Mr. Bonney and Mr. Hawkshaw went 
direct from England. Previous to leaving this country, our author 
and his friend tried hard to get some information concerning the dis- 
trict they were about to visit, but failed to obtain anything beyond 
a few stray notes, picked up from certain of their friends who had 
just taken a superticial view of the neighbouring country. All the 
maps and guide-books were found to be either totally useless or 
very defective. They were therefore compelled to proceed at once 
to La Bérarde with this very meagre stock of knowledge, in the 
hope of enlarging their ideas of the country and its scenery when 
they should get there. Of the appearances which presented them- 
selves to our travellers’ view on their first arrival at the mountains, 
we shall leave Mr. Bonney to speak in his own words :— 

** Leaving Lyons early on the morning of August 10th, Hawkshaw 
and I quitted the main line at St. Rambert, and took the branch 
railway for Grenoble. ‘The portals of the Alps are generally striking, 
and this approach to Dauphiné is no exception to the rule. After 
passing Voreppe, towering hills with limestone precipices, rendered 
vaster by wreaths of mist clinging to their crags, seemed to close 
in upon the railway, till on sweeping round a curve we caught sight 
of the town, built on a little plain by the Isére. Up the hill on the 
left crept serpent-like a covered way of stone, connecting two grey 
massive forts which defend this entrance into France. Aboye, their 
flanks veiled in clouds and their crests streaked with snow, rose a 
billowy chain of peaks, a fine background to the picture. We had 
no time to lose, so after getting some lunch at the Hétel des Trois 
Dauphins (a dingy place where Napoleon lodged on his return from 
Elba), we engaged a carriage and started for Bourg d’Oisans. For 
some miles the bed of the valley is a dead flat, and this, with the 
pouring rain, made the first part of our journey sufficiently mono- 
tonous. Presently the junction of the Drac and the Romanche is 
reached, and the road then keeps near the latter river, which testifies 
by its wide débris-strewn bed what its violence is in time of flood. 
Passing through Vizille, with its grim chateau, once the home of 
Lesdiguiéres, now a factory, we reached Séchilienne, near the en- 
trance of the Combe de Gavet. Fortunately, the rain had ceased 
for a time, so that we had a good @iew of the noted valley. At 
first the hills on the left, though bleak and steep, are not very 
precipitous ; those on the right, though more craggy, are masked by 
a luxuriant growth of brushwood which starts from every cranny. 
Farther on the scene becomes wilder, the mountains higher and 
bolder, pines begin to appear, and huge blocks fallen from above 
almost overhang the road. The grandeur of the view was heightened 
by the cloud wreaths that crept along the mountain sides or clung 
around their summits.” 


The following day being very fine and warm, our excursionists 
proceeded on their travels, and journeyed through a very wild and 
rocky but picturesque country, along the banks of a narrow moun- 
tain stream, called the Romanche, to the Valley of the Combe de 
Venos. Mr. Bonney remarks that, when the slopes of this valley 
are fairly reached, the walk becomes very pleasant. The fragments 
of broken rock below the cliffs are almost covered with lavender 
plants, “ which scent the air and afford a paradise to innumerable 
butterflies.” Beyond this beautiful valley, a steep ascent leads to 
the village of Venos, embowered in walnut-trees, where our 
travellers halted to take luncheon at the principal inn. The next 
morning was so wet that they were compelled to stay within doors ; 
but they derived some amusement from seeing, through the win- 
dows of their inn, a wedding procession march to church under the 
cover of some great red umbrellas. ‘“ Much powder was burnt,” 
says Mr. Bonney, “and a sheep was killed in honour of the happy 
couple ; so we got a leg of mutton for dinner.” In the afternoon, 
although it continued to rain, our author and Mr. Hawkshaw 
started for La Bérarde, of which the former gives the following 
description :— r 


“La Bérarde is a miserable hamlet, built at the’ janction of the 
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Vallon des Etancons with the main valley. Fowls and goats, pigs 
and people, occupy harmoniously the squalid huts, and the cows are 
as well lodged as their masters. We had been directed to the best 
house, that belonging to Rodier, formerly guide to Principal Forbes, 
The family consisted of this worthy, clad in a mangy sheepskin suit, 
his wife, their son and his wife, a naked baby safely strapped down in 
a cradle, and two or three elder brats, all uniformly dirty. The 
cottage had but one room, and the sleeping accommodation consisted 
of two beds in the wall, like cupboards without doors, with drawers 
below, in which, as I ascertained in 1863, the children reposed. 
Mathews did not appear ; so we determined to wait a day, and spend 
it in reconnoitring the neighbourhood.” 


In this wretched hovel, the tourists had to pass the night in a 
room called “ the grange,” which was plentifully strewn with straw 
and tools, and likewise contained shelves of black bread, which 
Mr. Bonney informs us is as hard as wood, and, unless soaked in 
milk, resembles a mouthful of mahogany sawdust more than any- 
thing else our author could call to mind. A few days afterwards, 
Mr. Bonney and his companion traversed a steep gorge to the 
right of the Val Sapeniére, and, at the end of an hour and a half’s 
toilsome scrambling over broken rocks, and up a narrow goat-track, 
which made but a poor pathway, they came upon a huge stony 
block, which, being detached from the cliffs above, had tumbled 
downwards upon the lower slopes, forming a kind of natural cabin 
or kennel. The place was thickly besprinkled with carcasses of 
dead sheep, which, however, were speedily thrown over the cliffs as 
food for the ravens. Here our travellers lighted a fire, and, having 
sent their guides to the nearest town to buy provisions, took up 
their abode for the night in this very wild and primitive dwelling, 
where, exposed to wet, cold, and various inconveniences and dis- 
comforts, and with the rain pouring through several crevices in the 
roof on to the damp, stony, and clayey floor, they endeavoured, 
but not very successfully, “like Mark Tapley, to be jolly under 
difficulties.” The rest of the book is almost entirely descriptive of 
the wild and savage, but grand, views which our author saw, and 
the truly awful but sublime scenes of rocky, sterile landscape 
through which he passed in the course of his journey. He 
generally took sketches of what he witnessed, copies of which have 
been made by Mr. Adlard, to illustrate the present volume in 
a series of pictorial maps, the author’s route being indicated in the 
frontispiece (which presents at a glance a general view of the 
Dauphiné Alps) by irregular red lines. While making the descent 
of some very craggy and precipitous rocks in the neighbourhood of 
the village of La Balme, our tourists were overtaken by a thunder- 
storm from La Grave, which wetted them through, and, while in 
this unenviable condition, Mr. Bonney trod upon a loose stone, 
in consequence of which he lost his footing, the stone rolling over 
his ankle and preventing him from moving his foot ; and thus he 
was obliged to remain, holding on with one hand to the guide-rope, 
utterly helpless, until one of his conductors seized him by the 
collar of his coat, and extricated him from his perilous position by 
forcibly dragging him out. 

The writer givesa very unfavourable description both of the persons 
and dwellings of the villagers inhabiting the places which he visited. 
He says :—‘‘ It is hardly possible to conceive the squalid misery in 
which the people live ; their dark dismal huts swarming with flies, 
fleas, and other vermin: the broom, the mop, and the scrubbing- 
brush are unknown luxuries; the bones and refuse of a meal are 
flung upon the floor to be gnawed by the dogs. . . . The people in 
many parts are stunted, cowardly, and feeble.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Bonney pronounces the Dauphiné to be altogether the 
grandest, the most beautiful, and the most interesting district in 
the whole of the Alps. He recommends his book, together with 
several others, asa guide to travellers about to visit the Alpine 
scenery ; but it will likewise be found very instructive and enter- 
taining as home reading for all those who have any fondness for 
this species of literature. 


THE BOOK OF PERFUMES.* 


PrrruMes, being the most ethereal part of the bodies from 
which they exhale, seem as if they were a species of soul animating 
those bodies, apt to escape into the air with every subtle influence 
of temperature, and, like the soul of man, capable of living after 
the body’s death. Shakespeare—who appears to have had as keen 
a perception of the exquisiteness of fragrant smells as any Persian 
or Arabian—makes a beautiful use of this perpetuity of distilled 
odours in his fifth sonnet, when speaking of the destruction of 
summer's beauty by the cold of the advancing*year :— 

‘“‘ Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was. 
' But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show; their substance still lives sweet.” 


And again, in the fifty-fourth sonnet, in that lovely passage 
about the canker-rose (the common hedge-rose) having as deep @ 
die as the cultivated garden flower, yet nevertheless being inferior, 
because, possessing no perfume, it expires with summer, and 
leaves, he says, nothing behind :— 


** Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 











* The Book of Perfumes. By Eugene Rimmel, Member of the Society of Arts, 
and Reporter of the Jury at the Great Exhibition (Perfumery Class). London > 
Chapman & Hall, 
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A sensitive mind perceives in perfumes something singularly 
and touchingly beautiful—something answering at once to the 
fragility of our mortal state and the permanence of our immortal 
natures. Of all sensual delights, the pleasure to be derived from 
dainty smells seems to be the most nearly allied to a spiritual 
satisfaction. The highly volatile and subtle particles detached 
from the flower, or gum, or odorous wood, affect the brain with 
a sense so sublimated and refined as almost to pass beyond the 
limits of sense ; and in fact it is well known that the imagination 
is powerfully affected by perfumes—whence the liberal employment 
of incense in religions that appeal to the emotional side of our | 
humanity. ‘‘ Three things,” said Mahomet, “specially delight me: | 
women, children, and odours.” He spoke after the fashion of an 
Oriental potentate ; for the East is the region of odours, and we 
can hardly read any of its literature, and indeed not much of its 
history, without seeming as if we leant over a rose-garden ora 
vase of steaming incense, and felt the warm and laden air breathe 
up with weight of sweetness. Take away perfumes from Saadi 
and Hafiz in their bowers, from Sardanapalus and Haroun al 
Raschid on their thrones, from the priest in the temple and the 
beauty in the harem, and where would be Eastern poetry, Fastern 
royalty, Eastern religion, or Eastern love ? 

So alluring a subject—one so associated with poetry and 
romance, with sentiment, and gallantry, and the splendour of regal 
pageants—ought to have found ere now a chronicler worthy of 
itself. Hitherto, however, it has been greatly neglected ; but the 
work before us is at least an excellent contribution towards the 
desired end. Mr. Rimmel, the famous perfumer of London and | 
Paris, has produced a book which is not a vulgar puff for his 
own business, but is really a learned, elegant, and fascinating 
volume on one of the most fascinating of topics. It is a volume to | 
read, being full of interesting matter; it is a volume to look at, | 
being profusely illustrated with woodcuts, some of which are very 
good ; and it is a volume to smell, for, as you turn the leaves, an 
odour as of rose-water is wafted into the air. Not the least of 
the agreeable things connected with it is that, though published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, it is also to be had at No. 96, 
Strand—the very house at the corner of Beaufort-buildings which, 
at the commencement of last century, was occupied by Lilly the 
perfumer (who sold the Tatler, and was mentioned in that publi- 
cation), but which of late years has passed into the possession of 
Mr. Rimmel, the Lilly of the present day. Mr. Rimmel ransacks 
the history, the traditions, and the poetry of the antique and 
modern world, of the East and of the West, to furnish materials 
for his book; and the result is a very readable and suggestive 
compilation. We may here trace the course of perfumes from their 
first use in connection with religious ceremonjals to their applica- 
tion by the sumptuous nations of Asia to the luxury and volup- | 
tuousness of royal living. We read in successive chapters of the 
sacred incense, gums, and fragrant oils offered by the Egyptians on 
the altars of their gods, or burnt in golden lamps ; of the embalm- 


ing of the dead among the same primeval and mysterious race ; of | 


the Jews, and their treasures of spikenard, saffron, frankincense, 
myrrh, aloes, &c.; of the glory of Solomon, and the charms of 
Esther and Judith; of the sacred fire of Zoroaster, fed with 
exquisite gums and aromatic woods; of the hanging-gardens of 
Babylon ; of Darius and his perfume-chest ; of the feasts given by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, where all the guests were profusely scented, 
and crowned with myrrh and frankincense, and where golden altars 
fumed perpetually, and boys in purple tunics shook odours into 
the air from golden vessels ; of the perfumed locks and beards of 
the Lydians ; of the Greeks and Romans, and their scents, cos- 
metics, and luxurious adornments ; of the musk and rose-water of 
the Persians and Arabians ; of the Turkish baths ; of Indian flowers 
and essences ; of Chinese and Japanese fashions ; of the grotesque 
toilets of savage nations ; and of the aristocratic and court life of 
modern Europe. It will be seen from this brief outline that Mr. 
Rimmel does not merely treat of perfumes, but also of matters 
belonging to dress and personal decoration generally, especially as 
regards women. Of perfumes in England, we read :— 


“Perfumes did not come into general use in England until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Howes, who continued Stowe’s Chronicle, 
tells us that they could not make any costly wash or perfume in this 
country until about the fourteenth or fifteenth year of the Queen, 
when the Right Honourable Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, came 
from Italy, and brought with him gloves, sweet bags, a perfumed 
leather jerkin, and other pleasant things; and that year the Queen 
hada pair of perfumed gloves, trimmed only with four tufts or rows of 
coloured silk. She took such pleasure in these gloves that she was 
pictured with them upon her hands, and for many years afterwards it 
was called the ‘Earl of Oxford’s perfume.’ On another occasion, 
Queen Elizabeth, visiting the University of Cambridge, was presented 
with a pair of perfumed gloves, and was so delighted with them that 
she put them onatonce. She also usually carried with her a pomander 
{or pomme d’ambre), which was a ball composed of ambergris, benzoin, 
and other perfumes ; and she was once mightily pleased with the gift 
of a ‘faire gyrdle of pomander,’ which was a series of pomanders 
strung together and woim round the neck. These pomanders were 
held in the hand, to smell occasionally, and were supposed to be pre- 
Servatives from infection. They were very generally used, as may be 
seen from the portraits of the period. ... . The Eastern fashion of 
Sprinkling rose-water over the clothes seeins to have been prevalent at 
that period ; for in one of Marston’s plays a young gallant enters with 











& casting bottle of sweet water in his hand, sprinkling himself; and in 
another part he says, ‘ As sweet and neat as a barber's casting bottle.’ | 
Ford, in a play called ‘ The Fairies,’ also mentions the same toilet 
implement. One of his dramatis persone comes in sprinkling his hair 


and face with a casting bottle, and carrying a little looking-glass in 


his girdle, setting his countenance. The floors of the apartments were 
also perfumed either with sweet rushes or with scented waters... . . 
Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ says, ‘ The smoke of juniper 
18 In great request with us to sweeten our chambers ;’ and in Ben Jonson 
we find, ‘ He doth sacrifice twopence in juniper to her every morning 
before she rises, to sweeten the room by burning it.’ Perfumed bellows 
were another device resorted to for producing a fragrant atmosphere, 
andgRichelieun, who was a great Sybarite, made use of them in his 
apartments. Ford, in one of his plays, thus alludes to this custom :— 


‘T’ll breathe as gently 
As a perfumed pair of sucking bellows 
In some sweet lady’s chamber.’ 
* * * * 


“In the reign of Charles I., perfumes were extensively used as pre- 
servatives from the plague, and among the various specifics devised 
by the doctors of that period a curious one is mentioned by Rush- 
worth, which consisted in eating a roasted apple stuffed with frankin- 
cense, which was recommended as a certain cure. Whether it were 
or not I will not presume to say; but the prophylactic properties of 


‘scents cannot be doubted, and as late as the last century medical 


practitioners carried on the top of their walking-sticks a little casso- 
lette filled with aromatics, which they held up to their nose when 
they had to visit any contagious cases.” 


The French during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were much addicted to perfumes ; and the Italians of the middle 
ages made a special art of them, and it is said were able, by 
means of perfumed gloves and other contrivances, to cause the 
death of those who used them—an assertion, however, which has 
been strongly doubted by modern chemists. 

Mr. Rimmel has collected many passages from the poets illus- 
trative of his subject ; but he has also left many others untouched. 
He might have quoted much more from Shakespeare, and we 
should have been pleased to meet with that splendid picture in 
Keats’s “ Lamia,” where we read of the enchanted palace :— 


‘“ Of wealthy lustre was the banquet-room, 
Fill’'d with pervading incense and perfume : 
Before each lucid panel fuming stood 
A censer fed with myrrh and spicéd wood, 
Each by a sacred tripod held aloft, 
Whose slender feet wide-swerv’d upon the soft 
Wool-wooféd carpets: fifty wreaths of smoke 
From fifty censers their light voyage took 
To the high roof, still mimick’d as they rose 
Along the mirror’d walls by twin-clouds odorous.” 


But these omissions may be supplied in a second edition. 

We must now part company with Mr, Rimmel’s fragrant and 
charming volume. Perfumed books, we venture to anticipate, 
will become the fashion, and, as we advance in luxury, it is not 
unlikely that we may be more and more addicted to scents. Mr. 
Septimus Piesse, the perfumer, has also something to say on this fasci- 
nating subject. His “‘ Lecture on Perfumes, Flower-Farming, and 
the Methods of obtaining the Odours of Plants,” recently delivered 
before the Royal Horticultural Society, has been printed in a 
pamphlet form, and now lies before us. It is written in a more 
sceintific and technical style than Mr. Rimmel’s volume, but is not 


without its value. 








THE DRAMA IN LEICESTER.* 


Mr. Ke tty has collected a vast number of rare and curious 
facts relative to the rise, progress, and general condition of the 
English Drama during the middle ages in the town of Leicester and 
its neighbourhood, and great credit is due to him for the care 
he has taken to classify his facts and incidents, and to place them, 
as far as practicable, in chronological order. The materials of the 
present work—a small portion of which had already formed part of 
a lecture on the “ Ancient Records of Leicester,” delivered about 
fourteen years ago to the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
that town—were chiefly obtained from the accounts of the town 
chamberlains, to which the attention of Mr. Kelly was first 
directed in the year 1847, at which time he undertook, purely as 
“a labour of love,” to assist Mr. James Thompson, who was then 
engaged in compiling facts for his “ History of Leicester,” in 
arranging the manuscripts in the borough muniment-room. These 
had for many years lain neglected in a corner, mixed with other 
papers, and were in a state of the utmost disorder and confusion. 
They were likewise partly devoured by rats, and literally saturated 
with the drippings from a neighbouring water-butt, which oozed 
through the leaky stone wall of the building, so that “the contents 
of some of the documents,” says our author, “ were hopelessly effaced, 
whilst others were rotting away, and crumbled under the touch.” 
After these papers, which wholly appertained to the chamberlain’s 
accounts, had been collected and carefully dried by Mr. Kelly, he 
examined their contents, and was astonished, considering the 
quantity of information they contained, to find how little they had 
been consulted by the local historians of Leicester—a circumstance, 
however, which he attributes to “the jealous care with which all 
access to the Corporation archives had been guarded prior to the 
year 1836, when the Reformed Corporation was elected.” At the 
suggestion of one of his literary friends, that portion of his MS. 
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collection of transcripts relating to dramatie and other exhibitions 
was printed ina separate and complete form, the rest having pre- 
viously appeared in various publications, or been delivered in a series 
of lectures to the Leicester Literary Society ; and this ultimately led 
to the formation of the work under notice. Besides the town 
chamberlain’s accounts, entries have been transcribed from various 
other sources, including the Hall Books and Papers, and the Town 
Book of Acts ; and many curious particulars in reference fo the 
subject have been inserted from some very rare old MSS. of the 
town, and also of Melton Mowbray. 

The Introduction contains, amongst a good deal of information 
about May games, bull and bear-baitings, Morris dancers, &e., an 
elaborate history of those ancient dramatic exhibitions, preceding 
the introduction of our regular stage plays, known by the name of 
Mysteries, or, as they are sometimes called, Miracle Plays. These 
singular medieval performances, the representation of which some- 
times extended over many days, and not unfrequently embodied 
the events of a whole book of the Scriptures or of several centurics, 
appear to have been as common and as popular at Leicester as 
elsewhere. But, although Mr. Kelly’s Introduction contains many 
particulars appertaining to this class of theatrical exhibitions in the 
town of Leicester and its vicinity, it is to a considerable extent an 
historical account of the rise and progress of the drama in the 
Middle Ages, as well as of other sports and amusements, in 
England at large ; for Mr. Kelly has described the performance of 
the Ancient Mysteries, &c., in other places besides Leicester, and 
has made frequent deviations from his chief subject. These Ancient 
Mysteries, or Miracle Plays, which, it is well known, were entirely 
on sacred subjects, appear to have been almost as old as the Norman 
Conquest. For a long time they seem to have been acted exclu- 
sively by clergymen, although many of the priesthood were violently 
opposed to such exhibitions on the score of impropriety. They 
were sometimes acted in the streets, and even in cemeteries, upon 
movable stages or scaffolds, termed “ pageants” (a name which 
afterwards got transferred to the exhibition itself), but more fre- 
quently in the churches, especialiy during divine service, or on the 
occasion of festivals. The following description of an annual Whit 
Monday procession, or “ Mystery,” from the church of St. Mary 
at Leicester to that of St. Margaret without the town, is certainly 
curious :— 


“The image of the Virgin Mary, which, at other times, richly 
clothed and crowned, stood in a tabernacle, or shrine, with a candle- 
stick and a light continually burning before it, was, on these occasions, 
carried through the streets under a canopy, borne by four persons, and 
preceded by minstrels playing upon the harp and other instruments. 
Then followed twelve persons representing the twelve apostles, each 
of whom had the name of the apostle whom he personated written on 
parchment and fixed on his bonnet. The virgins of the parish took 
part in the procession, and its effect was heightened by banners and 
streamers flaunting in the breeze, one of which is described as 
‘King Edward’s standard,’ another as the ‘Trinity banner,’ and a 
third as ‘the great streamer of silk,’ and which were borne by fourteen 
men. 

** Thus composed, and accompanied, doubtless, by the priests and 
canons of the collegiate church, the procession in honour of the Virgin 
left the precincts of that once proud castle—by turns the residence of 
the Beaumonts, the De Montforts, and the Plantagenets——and, in the 
early summer morning, wending its way along the quaint old streets, 
lined on either side by picturesque timber houses, whose doors 
and overhanging windows, storey above storey, were crowded with 
spectators, proceeded by the High Cross, and, leaving the town by 
the North Gate, finally, after passing St. John’s Cross at its entrance, 
traversed the Sancta Via, or Holy Way—the Sanvey-gate of modern 
times—and entered the church of St. Margaret, where oblations were 
made at the high altar. These consisted, in part, of two pairs of gloves, 
one pair said to be for God, and the other for St. Thomas of India. 
On returning to St. Mary’s, after the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
representatives of the apostles, the banner-bearers, minstrels and 
others, who had assisted at it, were either remunerated for their 
services in money, or, as was more usual, regaled at the expense of the 
parish—for many years a calf having been provided for that purpose, 
which, in 1513, cost 2s. 4d. A breakfast provided in one instance 


(1525) consisted of half a calf, and three calves’ heads and two plucks, 
with ale, &,” 


These performances were suppressed soon after the Reformation, 
but were revived at the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign. Mr. 
Kelly, however, conjectures that they were then “‘shorn of much 
of their pristine splendour and popularity,” for the expenses con- 
sequent on their representation were greatly reduced, while it is 
known that many of the “stage properties” were sold in the 
preceding reign. In a series of old plays performed at Chester 
about the middle of the sixteenth century by the “ Paynters’ and 
the Glasiors’ Company ” of that town, there is preserved a singular 
drama on the subject of the Nativity, of which we read:— 


“The Chester play is interesting, because, as Mr. Wright says, ‘ it 
contains an attempt at an elaborate picture of old country life,’ one 
incident in the piece being a wrestling bout between each of the 
Shepherds and their man Trowle, before the appearance of the Star 
and of the Ange! who sings ‘Gloria in excelsis.’ The three Shep- 
herds, ‘who are Cheshire or Lancashire men by birth and habits,’ 
accompanied by their ‘ladde’ or ‘ knave’ Trowle, then follow the Star 
to Bethlehem, and after addressing Joseph and.Mary, present their 
offerings to the infant Saviour in the following words :— 


“ Primus Pastor says,— 
‘ Heale, king of heaven so hie! 
i. - * b * 
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Loe, I bringe thee a bell : 

I praie thee save me from hell, 
So that I maye with thee dwell, 
And serve thee for aye. 


Secundus Pastor. 
* * * % * 
Loe, sonne, I bring thee a flaggette, 
Theirby heinges a sponne, 
To eate thy pottage with at nonne, 
As I myseilfe full ofte tymes have done, 
With harte I praie thee to take. 


Tercius Pastor. 
. * * * * 
Heale the, granter of happe, 
For in yearth nowe thou dwelleste. 
Loe, sonne, I bring thee a cape, 
For I have notbinge elles ; 
This gueifte, sonne, I bringe thee is but small, 
And though I come hindmoste of all, 
When thou shalt them to thy blesse call, 
Good Lorde, yet thinke on me.’ 


«“Trowle (who appears to partake somewhat of the character of the 
‘Vice’ in the Moralities, aud of the low comedian of the later secular 
plays) says— 


“‘ My dere, with duty unto thee I me dresse, 

My state and fellowshippe that I doe not lose, 

For to save me from all yle sicknes, 

I offer unto thee a payer of my wife's oulde hose.” 

These extraordinary performances, or buffoonerics, do not appear 
to have finally ceased in this country until the reign of James I, 
long after the introduction of the regular modern drama, when, 
according to Malone, a mystery was represented on the Festival of 
Christ’s Passion, probably the last that was ever performed in 
England. Even at the present day, miracle plays are not entirely 
extinct in France and Germany, for, in the former country, no 
longer ago than Christmas, 1852, the Prefect of the Department of 
the Vaucluse forbade the representation of a play upon the subject 
of the Nativity and Passion, while, at a certain town in the king- 
dom of Bavaria, they are still performed in a very grand and 
attractive manner, every ten years, in consequence of a traditional 
vow made by the inhabitants in 1663, in which year they were 
delivered from a great plague which then ravaged the place, §it 
Walter Scott thinks that some traces of the ancient mysteries still 
remain in England (although they are now confined to very removy 
country villages) in the exhibition, about Christmas time, of the 
Mummers, who go about, fantastically dressed, from house to 
house. Mr. Kelly conjectures that Shakespeare must frequently 
have visited Leicester in his professional capacity of actor and 
dramatist, as he was a member of the company originally formed 
under the patronage of the Earl of Leicester, which often per- 
formed in the town ; and he suggests that “to the frequent pre- 
sence of Shakespeare in our interesting old town, the world is 
indebted for the first germs of those poetic thoughts” which after- 
wards produced the tragedies of “* King Lear” and “ Richard III.” 
Indeed, a friend of our author believes that the wild scenery of the 
former play was suggested by that of Charnwood Forest, in Leicester- 
shire, to which, he says, it bears considerable resemblance. But we 
cannot regard thisas anything more than oneof those ingenious notions 
set on foot at different times about our poet,which areamusing enough 
to the fancy, but not very likely to be true. However, in the early 
part of the reign of James I., there was living at Lutterworth, a 
gentleman of the name of Thomas Shakespeare, probably a relative 
of the poet, a fac-simile of whose signature to a letter, addressed 
by the authorities of that town, in 1611, to the Mayor, respecting 
the plague, is given, together with the letter itself, in the appendix 
to the present work. The signature, by the way, is very like that 
of the great man. Another document, bearing the same signa- 
ture, dated November 27th, 1606, is quoted in Notes and Querves, 
of April 23rd, 1864. The matter in the present volume is some- 
what wiredrawn ; the style is rather diffuse and careless; and 
Mr. Kelly has not always had due regard to his use of the personal 
pronoun, indiscriminately employing sometimes the first persom 
singular, and at others the first person plural. Nevertheless, the 
book contains, as we have said, much valuable information, an@ 
will probably prove useful to the antiquary, and interesting to the 
general reader. 








SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN 
THE OLDEN TIME.* 


THE readers of a work reviewed in these columns about a yea? 
ago by the same author as the present, and named in the title 
below, will gladly welcome this more recent production ; a collec- 
tion of stories descriptive of the early struggles of the Christian 
religion in Britain, illustrated in the lives of priests and pagam 
converts, Celtic, Roman, Saxon; Dane, and in the witness unto 
death of several (one, our earliest British martyr, Alban, and 
another who suffered on the same spot in the days of the bigoted 
Queen Mary) in favour of a free conscience and the right of private 
judgment. By those who are not professedly deep in antiquariaD 
lore, much useful information may be gleaned from these pages 





* Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time. By the Author of 


| “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
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tipon the social condition of the country at the different eras above 
luded to; and particularly at those crises of our national history 
when the conquest of the Briton by the Roman first, and after- 
wards by the Saxon and the Dane, and the retribution inflicted 
upon both by the avenging Norman, had suddenly, violently, and 
in a manner wholly unforeseen, dislocated the entire strata of 
society throughout the land. The safeguards and attractions of 
monastic life in its better aspects, according to the design of its pious 
originators, and in its more justifiable bearings, as offering a retreat 
for the pure-minded, the simple, the feeble, or the studious, from the 
utter ignorance, the brutal force, the triumphant iniquities, pre- 
yalent in the outer world of that day,—and the purifying and 
elevating influences of such an institution as the conventual com- 
munity, embodied in which social rank, hereditary riches, nobility 


of birth, and the other artificial and shadowy distinctions of secular | 


life, were exhibited as of no account when weighed with either 
spiritual gifts or intellectual privileges,—are dwelt upon by the 
writer with much judgment, and exemplified in a variety of 
instances. Religious questions of broad import are, as might be 
expected, frequently discussed through the medium of conversation 
in these pages ; but not in a controversial spirit. They are mostly 
regarded from a personal, family, or domestic point of view ; and 
the stories generally are invested with a quiet rational interest, 
not absorbing nor wearying, which we doubt not will recommend 
the volume, and justly so, in many quarters, as suitable to those 
whose minds are not satisfied unless even their recreations have a 
serious and instructive turn. 








PAMPHLETS. 


THE accumulating heap of pamphlets on our table warns us to 
make hurried reckoning with them by briefly glancing at their con- 
tents. First and foremost, we take np An Impartial View of the War 
in America; and what England or the English People may do to 
hasten Peace, and prevent Future Wars: addressed to all Lovers of 
Peace and Freedom in England, by E. Y. Robbins, recently from 
America (A. W. Bennett). The writer is an advocate neither of the 
North nor of the South in the bloody war which is now desolating so 
large a part of the old American Union: he is at once opposed to 
slavery and to the endeavour of the I’ederals to destroy or circumscribe 
that institution by the power of the sword. At the outbreak of the 
present contest, he urged the United States Government and people to 
propose to the South to put an end to slavery peaceably and amicably, 
and to pay over to the slaveholders, as compensation, a sum of money 
equivalent to the probable expenses of the war. This advice he now 
repeats—though, it is impossible not to see, with very little chance of 
ite being accepted, 

Mr. Horatio N. Lay, late Inspector-General of Chinese Customs, 
publishes a Letter to Earl Russell under the title of Our Interests in 
China (Hardwicke). The pamphlet consists of seventy pages stuffed 
full of the dreary politics of the Celestial Empire, and abounding in 
personal criticisms on our agents in that distant part of the globe. 
Mr. Lay accuses Sir Frederick Bruce of incapacity and bad manage- 
ment, and is opposed to our assisting the Chinese Government against 
the Taepings, unless we at the same time exact from it conditions of 
progress. He denounces in severe terms our participation in the civil 
war without having insisted as a sine qud non on the observance by 
the Imperialists of principles of humanity in the treatment of 
prisoners ; instead of which, we have, says the late Inspector-General, 
abetted the pillage and cruelty of the Chinese troops, and “ have 
allowed men who could not have been vanquished but by our assist- 
ance to suffer the most agonizing deaths.” By our present course, it 
is argued, “‘ we but help to rivet the fetters of the Chinese people, 
whose struggle for liberty under an incubus of oppression we should 
be among the last to repress.”” Yet one of Mr. Lay’s complaints 
against Sir Frederick Bruce is that, by his mismanagement, he caused 
the failure of Captain Sherard Osborne’s plan for assisting the Chinese 
Government by a flotilla—a plan which the writer seems to value for 
the opportunity it would have given us of making terms with the Im- 
perialists, and bringing them more within the pale of European 
vations. China,” says Mr. Lay, ‘‘ must be regenerated, or remain 
Stationary, and be parcelled ont among foreign powers; and our 
present policy is fast tending towards that issue’’—i. ¢., the latter 
issue, 

The Relations of the British and Brazilian Governments (Chapman 
& Hall) is a résumé of the facts connected with our unfortunate 
rupture with the South American Empire. The tone of the pamphlet 
is highly in favour of Brazil, and we are strongly urged to put an end 
to the state of things which has now existed for the last two years, 
and to resume friendly relations with a Power which, according to the 
pamphleteer, is liberal and enlightened in its constitutional forms, 
‘lncerely opposed to the slave trade, and imbued with anti-Protectionist 
Principles in commercial affairs. 

A question very interesting to all Americans, and more or less to 
commercial men generally, is discussed in a little pamphlet consisting 
of an article reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, and bearing the 
title Through from New York to San Francisco in Six Days: a Pro- 
plhecy (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin). The article opens with the state- 
ment:— Within a few days, and without much heralding, has 
cccurred an event of prime importance to our country’s future. This 
is the opening from New York to St. Lonis of a continuous broad- 
Hauge line under the title of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 
this line is twelve hundred miles long, and pursues the following route : 
By the New York and Erie Road, from New York to the station of 
Salamanca; thence, by a separate road of the Atlantic and Great 
Western, to Dayton, Ohio; thence, over the Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
and Dayton Road, to Cincinnati; and, finally, by the Ohio and Missis- 
Sippi Road, to St. Louis. The first excursion train accomplished the 
Whole distance in forty-four hours. We understand that the regular 


express trains of the line will be required to make equally good time— 
ultimately, perhaps, to reduce the time to forty hours.” The writer 
regards this as merely an instalment of the great line which is to 


_ unite the Atlantic with the Pacific Oceans; and he describes in detail 


_ howsuch a line is to be made. 


State assistance, he contends, is abso- 
lately necessary in the first instance ; bat, when the railroad is con- 
structed, it will soon find traffic enough to make it pay. To engineers 
and capitalists we commend the consideration of this plan. Another 
pemphblet connected with the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad is 
also before us, bearing the designation—The Pennsylvania Oil Region : 


| History of its Rise and Wonderful Progress (Woodfall & Kinder). This 


is areprint from the New York Herald of October 7th, 1864, and con- 


| tains an interesting account of those singular wells of combustible 


matter which rise up from the soil in certain portions of North 
America, 

Colonel Sir Proby T. Cautley, K.C.B., enters into several personal 
questions between himself and Sir Arthur Cotton in a Valedictory Note 
to that officer respecting the Ganges Canal (printed for private circu- 
lation). To this is added a Postscript “touching certain misrepre- 
sentations of a writer in the Times on the same subject.” The whole 
pamphlet is so entirely of the nature of a personal quarrel that we 
forbear from entering into any discussion, or even statement, of the 
facts, having no desire to be mixed up in disputes which do not 
concern us. 

The Rev. J. Mason Cox, M.A., in a letter to the Right Honourable 
the Ear! of Devon, on Middle Class Education (Rivingtons), comments 
on the insufficiency of education among the children of the trading 
classes, on the want of cordial intercommunication between them and 
the Church (resulting in their frequently becoming Dissenters), and on 
the necessity that exists for establishing for their benefit schools or ° 
colleges, such as those commenced about the year 1847, in Sussex, 
by the Rev. N. Woodard. He desires that these schools should be 
under the control of the clergy, and aided by the State, though not 
wholly, nor even principally, supported by Government funds. Plans 
for the founding and maintenance of such schools are set forth in Mr. 
Cox’s letter; but to us the scheme seems likely to excite the jealousy 
of Nonconformists, and to be but a poor substitute for some larger 
pian which shall reconcile all divergences. 

Mr. T. D. Acland addresses two letters to Sir Edward C. Kerrison, 
Bart., M.P., President of the Royal Society of England, on Agricultural 
Education: what it is, and how to improve it (Ridgway). It has 
occurred to Mr. Acland, as to many others, that the standard of educa- 
tion among our farming population is extremely low, and that it greatly 
requires raising, more especially with reference to agricultural matters, 
in which a certain amount of scientific and chemical knowledge is 
every year becoming more and more necessary. He therefore makes 
several suggestions for the attainment of a better state of education in 
the pastoral counties of England, and proposes that the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society should give “its countenance and encou- 
ragement to independent efforts to supply the education required, by 
inducing the parents of future farmers to make greater efforts to 
secure to their sons the benefit of a sterling general education, and by 
offering inducements to young men to submit their own attainments 
to a practical test.” These views are expounded by Mr. Acland 
with great fulness; but into the technical details of the subject we 
cannot in this place be expected to enter. Another pamphlet on 
education is put forth by Mr. Charles Whitehead, who treats of Night 
Schools (Longmans), which he defends from the ridicule of those who 
disbelieve in them, and which he asserts have already been produc- 
tive of great good among the agricultural labourers of the districts 
where they have been introduced. 

In Lieutenant T. Prendergast B. Walsh’s Indian Emigration; where 
to settle in Western India, with Hints on Cotton and Sheep Farms 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.), we have some useful information on the 
cultivation of cotton in our Eastern Empire, and on the opportunities 
that magnificent territory offers for various kinds of farming. The 
subject is a very important one, and the pamphlet deserves the atten- 
tion of agriculturists and intending emigrants. 

The Employment of our Labour and Capital at Home (Cornish) is 
the title of a pamphlet taking the form of a letter from Mr. George 
Preston White to Lord Palmerston. The author advocates the inaugu- 
rating by Government (more especially in Ireland) of reproductive 
works, with a view to developing the internal resources of the country. 
Thus, he would have the State take into its hands the reclamation of 
waste grounds in the sister island, the construction of railways, the 
improvement of harbours, the encouragement of fisheries, the working 
of mines, the fostering of manufactures, the establishment of industrial 
and agricultural schools, &c. There is no doubt that Government 
could do much towards curing the ills to which Ireland has hitherto 
been doomed ; but whether in this country so large an interference of 
the State in the ddily life of a nation would be tolerated, is another 
question. 

Some grave considerations are started in the little treatise by Mr. 
James Alexander Manning, of the Inner Tempie, in his reply to Barcn 
Liebig’s letter to Lord Robert Montague. Under the head of The 
Utilization of Sewage (Hatchard & Co.), Mr. Manning contends, from 
the teachings of his own experience, that liquid sewage contains “a 
vastly preponderating per-centage of matters which are utterly worth- 
less, if not positively injurious, to agriculture, though in the dry state 
no injary can occur, as it is deprived of ‘all mephitic gases.” Dry 
sewage manure, he admits, may be advantageously applied to all 
crops, as it contains from 25 to 30 per cent. of valuable fertilizing consti- 
tuents; but the liquid manure he taxes with being productive of very 
serious evils. He writes :—‘ A large dairyman of Edinburgh, reduced 
to the humble position of a carter, lost ninety-two cows in three years, 
from feeding them on the grass produced from the sewage-irrigated 
meadows of Portobello; another cowkeeper lost his whole stock in one 
year; and I was informed that the largest cowkeeper in Scotland, but 
in another locality—a wiser man, in the worldly acceptation of the 
term—who feeds his cows on the grass obtained from sewage-irrigated 
meadows, never keeps a cow more than three months: for tke 
moment his keen perception and long practical experience detect any 
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ney to incipient symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia, he sells the 
yo to his sigbvones, tor seen ct others. A frequent writer in 
the Scotsman, one of the best-conducted journals of the North, who 
styles himself ‘ A Looker-on,’ has forcibly depicted the wretchedness 
of families arriving in Edinburgh from a distance, who have found 
the milk disagree so alarmingly with their children, that they have 
been forced to send them back to the country ; and I can, from my 
own personal experience, declare, that invariably, for the first few 
weeks of my stay in that city, though a hale and healthy man, I am 
attacked with sickness and nausea.” These are undoubtedly facts 
worth considering. Their value, however, is a little impaired by the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Manning is the proprietor of some dry sewage works 
at Edinburgh, on which he says that he has laid out many thousand 
pounds, and in the prosperity of which over its rivals he must neces- 
sarily be deeply interested. 

Mr. Robert M. Heron, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, offers some 
Suggestions for a Public Code of Common Law and Equity (Hatchard 
and Co.). The National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science (with which is united the Society for Promoting the Amend- 





ment of the Law) issues a few remarks on The Concentration of | 


the Courts and Offices of Law in London, with a coloured plan. Dr. 
Henry Mac Cormac puts forward a plan for The Painless Extinction 
of Life in Animals designed for Human Food (Longmans), which he 
would effect by causing them to inhale carbonic acid gas. Mr. James 
Reddie, F.A.S.L., reprints from the Anthropological Review an essay 
on Slavery, chiefly devoted to an exposition of the wild theories ex- 
pounded in the celebrated American work, “‘ Miscegenation.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Tallack reproduces from the Social Science Review a summary of 


arguments against Capital Panishment—a pamphlet put forward by | 


the Society for abolishing that penalty; and from Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. we have received Our Resources: a series of Articles on the Finan- 
cial-and Political Condition of the United States. 


A few pamphlets on Church matters we will simply record, as the | 
subjects involved are too weighty to be entered into here. These are | 


—Religion and Politics: a Letter to Samuel Morley, Esq., by the 
Rev. Christopher Neville (Arthur Miall) ;—Court of Last Appeal: a 


Letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury by F. B. Woodward, M.A. | 


(Rivingtons) ;—Sacerdotalism and Mariolatry; or, the United Contents 
of Two Letters to the Editor of the “ Brighton Gazette”? on Monsignore 
Manning’s Recent Dedication Sermons in Brighton and London: also 
a Letter to the *“* English Church Union Kalendar,’ by Thomas Agar 
Holland, M.A., Rector of Poynings, Sussex (Macintosh) ;—Hagar and 
Arabia: a Sermon preached before the University of Cambridge at 
the Commemoration of Benefactors, on Sunday, October 30th, 1864: 
with Notes on Allegory, Inspiration, and Evidences, by the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D. (Longmans) ;—A Charge delivered to the Clergy and 
Churchwardens of the Diocese of Rochester at his Second General 


Visitation in November, 1864, by Joseph Cotton Wigram, D.D., | 


Bishop of Rochester (Rivingtons) ;—The Footsteps of St. Andrew: a 
Sermon preached before the University of Oxford in the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, on St. Andrew’s Day, 1864, by the Rev. James Rum- 
sey, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Apostles, Elders, and Brethren : a Few Plain 
and Practical Suggestions for the Present Time, by Thomas Williamson 
Peile, D.D. (Rivingtons) ;—and Legalised Perversion of Catholic Chil- 
dren in the English Workhouses, with a Special Reference to its 
Practice in the Cuckoo Farm School at Hanwell: being the substance 
of a Lecture delivered at Hanwell on Sunday, October 30th, 1864, in 
a Letter to the Editor of the Times (inadmissible in that paper), by a 
Catholic Englishman (Burns, Lambert, and Oates). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, we announced that it was rumoured in the 
literary circles, and very generally believed, that the Poet Laureate 
was about to be made a Baronet. Several of our contemporaries 
copied that statement, adding comments of their own; but, within 
the last few days, the editor of a revived “ Peerage,’’ which died a 
natural death in 1849, has written to the papers denying the assertion 
in toto. It is well known to many, however, that the Queen has 
long desired to express in a marked manner her. respect for the 
poetical genius of Mr. Tennyson, and her gratitude for the Dedication 
to the Memory of the Prince Consort prefixed to a revised edition of 
the “ Idylls.of the King.’’ We believe we are correct in saying that 
@ communication was sent to the Laureate’s house, with a view to 
ascertaining his own wishes on the subject ; but it may be that Mr. 
Tennyson prefers the unadorned position he has long held in the eyes 
of the world. Still, the statement had a considerable basis in fact ; 
and it remains to be seen whether or not the Queen’s gracious wishes 
in this respect will be carried out. 

If “* wonders never cease,” they certainly fall very thickly about 
the beginning of the year. A week or two since, we described two 
new evening papers, each possessing some novel features hitherto 
unknown to journalism ; now we have to speak of something still 
more wonderful in the history of the press—a daily illustrated 
paper, giving all the news as in the ordinary morning sheets, but 
with pictures after the manner of the well-known Illustrated London 
News. A gentleman well known in journalism, and who has been 
connected with many other papers, has the matter in hand, and will 
soon start for the Continent to make arrangements with artists in all 
parts of Europe. One of the greatest difficulties, that of giving 
pictures a few hours after occurrences have taken place, he thinks he 
can surmount. He speaks of cutting wood-blocks into small pieces 
and dividing these ont amongst several engravers; then screwing the 
whole together tightly in a frame, and printing off without delay. 
In about four months, it is thought, No. I. will be issued. The title 
has not yet been decided upon. 

The question has at length been settled as to who is to undertake the 
English translation of the French Emperor’s Vie de Cesar. We stated 
in our last that many editors had been to Paris in the hope of 
receiving the appointment; but within the last day or two the early 
sheets have been forwarded to Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., the well- 











known antiquary and scholar, with a request that he would undertake 
the English edition,and place “ copy”’ in the printer’s hands at the 
earliest possible date. The large paper private copies will appear in 
Paris about the middle of February, but it it is doubtful if the public 
edition will appear before the 1st of March; and an endeavour will 
be made to have the English version ready to issue simultaneously 
with the French. We believe the appointment of foreign editors was 
a matter entirely in the hands of the Emperor, but the foreign publish. 
ing was left to the printer, M. Plon, who regarded the privilege ag 
giving opportunity for commercial speculations, and listened to offers 
from foreign publishers accordingly. The successful German pub. 
lisher gave an enormous price, and it is understood that Mesgrs, 
CasseLL, Petrer, & Garin will pay very handsomely for the priyj- 
lege which M. Plon had in his gift. Some two or three months wil] 
elapse before Vol. II. will appear ; and the first volume, it is expected, 
will be of a character rather scholarly than popular. 

The “ Travels of Umbra,’ announced by Messrs: Epmonston & 
DovG1as, will end with a curious colophon in the shape of what the 
author has termed a “ telegram.’ A message is sent from the pub. 
lishers to “‘ Umbra:”— 

“‘ We are printing your book.” 

Umbra replies :— 

“ Pray don’t; it would fall on Chatterville like a bombshell.” 

Publishers :— 

“ Too late; it is printed.” 

Urabra :— 

* T am off.” 

Phrenology has been somewhat quiet of late, spirit-rapping and 
rope-tying for the time taking its place with that section of the public 
‘inclined to the curious sciences.’ Within the last few days, how- 
ever, a work has appeared which may direct attention to another old 
fortune-telling scheme if the public are only inclined to be led. The 
title is, “ The Psychonomy of the Hand; or the Hand as an Index of 
Mental Development, according to MM. D’Arpentigny and Desbar- 
rolles, with Illustrative Tracings from Living Hands,” by Richard 
Beamish, F.R.S. Many of the old notions of writers on Chyromancy 
are reproduced, but the part of the work which will soonest attract 
attention is the plates of “‘ Living Hands” at the end. We don’t know 
how the editor became possessed of these limnings, but to our fancy it 
would seem very strange for a draughtsman to knock at the door, and 
request permission to “ sketch the lady and gentleman’s hands ;” or 
suddenly to accost one in the street, and grasp his palm as if in friend- 
ship, but really with a view to ascertain his peculiar character. A friend 
at our elbow threatens always to wear gloves, as old ladies formerly did 
both indoors and out ; bat this would be almost as unpleasant as keep- 
ing one’s hat on at all hours from fear of prying phrenologists. Lord 
Brougham’s hand is here described as “ full, firm, and elastic, fingers 
round ”’—a large hand, more like a workman’s than a philosopher's. 
Dr. Whewell’s “ fist”’ is more delicate. But the illustration which most 
surprises us is that representing “‘ Helen Faucit’s’’ hand, accompanied, 
by certain letterpress descriptions, which must be most gratifying tu 
Mr. Theodore Martin. “This hand,’ says Mr. Beamish, “is of 
unusual dimensions—almost masculine in its physiognomy ; the palm 
is, however, of moderate thickness. It is elastic and flexible; the 
temperament is almost purely nervous. The two chief subdivisions 
(mounds of Venus and of the moon) are fally developed, and the 
principal lines are well defined and direct.” Some people appear 
to know a great deal about others; but it is rather too bad to go 
through all the formalities of friendship, or steadfastly gaze at another's 
hand for a space, in order to learn whether the line of Saturn is 
struggling with Jupiter, or the Mound of the Moon is not more con- 
spicuous than the Line of the Heart. People’s feet will form the next 
study, and it is not unlikely that Mr. Thackeray’s schoolboy advertise- 
ment may become an actual announcement in our papers :— 

“THIS DAY is Published, price 3s. 6d., ‘ An Essay on the Great Toe, together 


with the Nature and Properties of Toes in general, with many sagacious inquiries 
why the Great Toes are bigger than the Little, and why the Little are less than 


the Great.’”’ 

Can any of our readers assist a gentleman who has made what he 
thinks to be a valuable literary discovery—a new play by one William 
Shakespeare? The title of the little old book runs thus :—“ Albwmazar, 
a Comedy presented before the King’s Maiestie at Cambridge, the 
ninth of March, 1614, by the Gentleman of Trinitie Colledge. Lon- 
don: printed by Nicholas Okes for Walter Burre, and are to be sold at 
his Shop in Paul’s Churchyard, 1615.”’ No name of author is given 


| on the title, but from certain internal evidence it has been concluded 
| that Shakespeare may have had something to do with the authorship, 


if the whole did not come from his pen. One thing is tolerably certain, 
that Ben Jonson borrowed from the play very largely when writing his 
** Alchemist,” and the gentleman who now claims the diseovery asserts 
that Ben Jonson would not, in all probability, have taken avy hints, 


| or borrowed any passages, from a second or third-rate source, when 


he with Shakespeare occupied the highest. dramatic position of the 
time. What it is desired to know is, who wrote “ Albumazar”? In 
the old accounts preserved at Cambridge, it is asserted that a payment 
was made to one Atkiss for “ penning” the play; but this may merely 
have reference to a transcript which was required by the players. 
The gentleman who brings forward the matter has compared all the 
various passages with other passages in Shakeepeare’s declared plays, 
and says that he finds great similarity of idea and expression. It has 
been shown that a generally florid style of expression prevailed amongst 
English writers at that time, and that all the plays of the period have 
certain peculiarities common to each other. It was an age 

* conceits ”—a favourite term then for poetical fancies, or strange 
ideas ; and out-of-the-way words, or word-combinations, were looked 
upon as characteristic of fine writing. The play of * Albumazar” has 
been reprinted more than once in the last and present centuries as & 
fine old dramatic performance ; but very few persons we think will be 
induced to believe that a lost play of Shakespeare’s has turned up 
in one of the old anonymous quarto dramas of the reign of James I. 
of which there must exist hundreds. But some of our readers can, 
perhaps, settle the matter very quickly by naming the author. 
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In giving our usual list of forthcoming books, it may be as well to 
say, in explanation, that a few of the titles which follow have already 
been announced by us on former occasions. These books, which 
linger in the press from month to month and season to season, ever 
and anon pressing themselves forward for a little public attention, and 
then retiring into editorial or printing-office quietude, are really great 
troubles to us. There is the ever forthcoming edition of “ Pope; ” 
there is Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Leslie’s Life of Reynolds,” which was 
actually sold to the trade in 1863, but which they now report at the pub- 
lishers as not ready. There are about a dozen of these old-new works 
which quarterly or half-yearly come forward in publishers’ lists with all 
the apparent innocence of young folks now for the first time presented at 
Court—the literary one held at Stationers’ Hall. Many a worthy and 
prompt young writer has been jostled to the side by these capering and 








Private Life of an Eastern Queen,” by William Knighton, Author of 
the “ Private Life of an Eastern King;” “ Essays on Religion and 
Literature,” by various authors, edited by H. E. Manning, D.D. (the 
following are the principal contents of the work :—An “ Introductory 
Essay,” by Cardinal Wiseman; on “ Art in the Dark Ages,” by Dr. 
Rock; on the “Subjects Proper to the Academia,” by the Editor ; 
on the “ Birthplace of St. Patrick,” by Cashel Hoey; on the “ Posi- 
tion of a Catholic Minority in a Non-Catholic Country,” by Frederick 
Oakley; on.“ Bishop Colenso’s Objections to the Veracity of Holy 
Writ,” by Francis Henry Laing; on the “ Corroboration of Things 
Supposed to be Legendary by Modern Research,” by Cardinal Wise- 
man; and on “Christianity in Relation to Civil Society,” by Edward 


_ Lucas); the “Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 


noisy old persons. We think that some sort ofrule should be observed | 


similar to what exists in large establishments, by which a person is not 
served out of his turn, or allowed to consume the food of two instead 
of one. In Cornwall, they have a practice of giving cider at funerals, 
and the people press up to the barrel in single line, drink, and pass 
on; but the extra-bereaved, the very dry, manage to smuggle into the 
file again at the door along with the newly-arrived, and thus pleasantly 
find themselves before the barrel asecond time. The ever-forthcoming 
books, those which are always thrusting themselves forward and 
claiming public attention, seem to us not very unlike the mourning 
topers of Cornwall. 

Mr..-Murray has issued his quarterly list of announcements, and 
conspicuous amongst the important titles are many which have been 
put forward on previous occasions as quickly forthcoming. We note 
as ready Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Elements of Geology, or the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants,” with 770 woodcuts ;—and 
as forthcoming, * Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain, 
from Personal Observations during Several Journeys through that 
Country,” by George Edmund Street, F.S.A.; “Peking and the 
Pekingese, a Narrative of a Residence at the British Embassy during 
its First Year at Peking,” by Staff-Surgeon Rennie; ‘ Researches 
into the History of Mankind, and the Early Development of Civiliza- 
tion,” by Edward Burnet Tylor, author of ‘‘ Mexico and the Mexicans,” 
with illustrations; ** Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
Notices of his Contemporaries,’ by the late C. R. Leslie and Tom 
Taylor; ‘Specimens of the Brick and Terra-cotta Buildings of Lom- 
bardy, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, as Examples for Imitation 
in Other Countries,’ by Lewis Gruner; “ Plato and other Companions 
of Socrates,” by George Grote, F.R.S., author of the “ History of 
Greece,” 3 vols.; ** Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 
Part I1.,” by Dean Stanley, F.R.S.; ‘‘ Narrative of an Expedition to 
the Zambezi and its Tributaries, and of the Discovery of Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-64,” by David Livingstone and Charles 
Livingstone, with illustrations from sketches and photographs; 
* Life, Journals, and Letters of Jonathan Swift,’’ introductory toa 
new edition of his works, by John Forster; “ Lives and Characters 
of the Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War,” by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward 
Cust, D.C.L.; “ Dog-breaking: the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method, whether great Excellence or only Mediocrity is desired,” 
by Lieut.-Gen. Hutchinson, fourth edition, enlarged; ‘“‘The Final 
Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes, a Collection of the Judg- 
ments of the Privy Council in Cases of Doctrine and Discipline, from 
1840 to 1864,” by the Hon. Geo. C. Brodrick and the Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle ; ‘*The New Biographia Britannica: Lives of the Worthies 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by various Writers; ‘‘ Memorials of 
Service in India, from the Correspondence of the late Major Mac- 
pherson, C.B., Agent for the Suppression of Human Sacrifices in 
Orissa, and at the Court of Scindiah during the Mutiny ;” “The New 
Testament, Illustrated by a plain explanatory Commentary, and by 
authentic Views of Places mentioned, from Photographs and Sketches 
made on the spot,” by the Rev. Edward Churton, Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, and the Rev. Basil Jones, Prebendary of York; “ History of the 
French Revolution, 1789—1795,” by Professor Von Sybel, of Munich ; 
“The Harvest of the Sea,” an account of British Fisheries and 
of the various kinds of fish useful as food or otherwise to man, their 
habits, and the modes of catching and rearing them, by James G. 
Bertram ; “ Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting,” by 
the late Charles Winston, of the Inner Temple; “ The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope,” a new edition, including the materials collected by the 
late Mr. Croker, and all the notes of the previous editors, which are 
illustrative of the text, edited by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin; “ Tabulze 
Curiales, er Tables of the Superior Courts of Westminster Hall,” 
showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 to 1864, with the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals of each reign, by Edward Foss, F.S.A.; 
“The History, Geography, and Antiquities of Media, Babylon, and 
Persia,” being the 3rd and 4th volumes of the five ancient monarchies, 
by the Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A., 2 vols.; “Church Politics and 
Church Prospects ;” “Physical Geography of the Holy Land,” by 
the late Rev. Ed. Robinson, D.D.; “Diary of Mary Countess Cowper, 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales 1714-1720,” edited 
by the Hon. Spencer Cowper, 8vo.; “St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians,” with critical notes and dissertations, by the Rev. Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster; ‘Self-Help, ou Caractére, Conduite, 
et Persévérance, illustrés 4 aide de Biographies, traduit de |’ Anglais 
par Alfred Talandier;” ‘‘The Student’s Blackstone,’ a systematic 
abridgement of Sir W. Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” adapted to the 
present state of the law, by Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D.; “A 
Classical and Biblical Atlas,’ by Dr. Wm. Smith, in two parts, con- 
taining Greece, the Holy Land, and countries of the Bible, constructed 
by Geo. Grove, Esq.; ‘* A New English-Latin Dictionary,” compiled 
from original sources, by Dr. Wm. Smith and Theophilus D. Hall, 
M.A.; “A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” by various writers, 
comprising the history, institutions, archzeology, geography, and bio- 
graphy of the Christian Church from the times of the Apostles to the 
age of Charlemagne ; ‘ The Student’s Manual of Modern Geography,” 
by the Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A.; “The Student’s Manual of Scripture 
History,” &c. 


Messrs. LONGMAN have in preparation “ Elihu Jan’s Story, or the 








Europe,” by W. E. H. Lecky, M.A., 2 vols.; and other works. 

“A Year at the Shore” is the title of a new work by Philip Harry 
Gosse, which will shortly be published by Mr. A. Srranan. It will 
contain 36 illustrations by the author, printed in colours. The same 
house has in preparation “The Throne of Grace,” by the author of 
“The Pathway of Promise,” &c.; “The Personal Names in the 
Bible,” by the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A., joint-author of Wilkinson 
and Webster's Greek Testament, &c. 

Messrs. Rivincton & Co., of Waterloo-place, have in the press, 
and will shortly issue, “A Handbook of Religious Information re- 
specting the Holy Bible, the Prayer-book, the Church, the Ministry, 
Divine Worship, the Creeds,” &c., by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, author of 
“Directorium Pastorale ;” “ The Age and the Gospel, Four Sermons, 
to which is added a Discourse on Final Retribution,” by Daniel Moore, 
author of * Thoughts on Preaching ;”’ “The Church on the Rock, Six 
Lectures on Romanism, delivered at St. Mary’s Church, Devon,” by 
the Rev. J. Mason Cox; “ Virgil's Auneid, Books I.—Vi., with English 
Notes, chiefly from the edition of P. Wagner,” by T. Clayton and C. 8. 
Jerram, formerly scholars of Trinity College, Oxford; and a first part 
of Vol. II. of the ‘‘ New Testament for English Readers, containing the 
Authorized Version, with Corrections of Readings and Renderings, 
Marginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary,” 
by Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, to be completed in 2 large vols. 

Messrs. Ricuarpson & Co., of Cornhill, whose name as publishers 
now occurs so seldom—although at one time it was of very common 
occurrence—have in the press, ‘‘ A Sequel to Some Glimpses into Life 
in the Far East,’’ containing further interesting information in relation 
to Indian manners, customs, &c. 

Messrs. Low, Son, & Marston will publish immediately a new 
work in one volume, entitled the ‘* English School-Room, or Thoughts 
on Private Tuition, Practical and Suggestive,” by the Rev. Anthony F. 
Thomson. 

M. Casimir le Conte has just published a pamphlet, to which great 
importance seems to be attached in France, called ‘‘ Promenade dans 
l’Isthme de Suez,” the result of a voyage made by him expressly to 
study the canalisation of the Isthmus. 

A new volume of French poetry has just appeared, entitled “ La 
Lyre Intime.” 








Errata.—We have to correct a mis-statement occurring in p. 30 
(2nd col.) of our Supplement for Jan. 7. Herr Theodor Miigge is not, 
as we there remarked, the husband of Mrs. Luise Muhlbach, that lady 
being the wife of Theodor Whindt. We may as well, at the same time, 
correct a misprint in the same page and column, where the word 
“ divided” (line 14 from the top) should be “derived,” and the lapsus 
calami *‘ Seneca”’ for ‘‘ Cicero” in p. 34 (1st col.), line 12 from the 
top. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Ainsworth (W. H.), Windsor Castle. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Buchheim (Dr. A.), Deutsches Theater. Part II. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

, Thédtre Francais. Part II. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Brock (Mrs. C.), Margaret’s Secret. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Byron (H. J.), Paidin Full. 3 vols, Post 8vo,, £1. 11s. 6d. 

Capital Punishment: Is it Defensible? Feap., 2s. 6d, 

Clarke (C. C.), Moliére Characters. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Colonial Office List (The), 1865. 8vo., 6s. . 

Delavoye (M.), French and English Dictionary. New edit. 12mo., 4s. €d. 

Donaldson (Jas.), Critical History of Christian Literature. Vol. I. 8vo., 103, 6d. 

Egan (Pierce), The Flower of the Flock, 3-vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Fawcett (H.), Manual of Political Economy. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 12s, 

Fletcher (Col.), History of the American War, Vol. I. 8vo,, 18s. 

Floral World. Vol. for 1864. 8vo., 6s. 

Gosse (P. H.), A Year at the Shore. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Green (Rev. T. 8.), The Twofold New Testament. 4to,, 21s. 

Harrow School Junior Atlas. New edit. Folio, 7s. 

Harvey (D. W.), On the Har. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Hillier (H.). Handbook of Skin Diseases. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 3 

Hook (W. F.), Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, Vols. III, and IV, 
8vo., 30s. 

Isbister (A. K.), College Euclid. 12mo., 4s. 6d, 

Jomini (Baron), Treatise on Grand Military Operations. 2 vols. 8vo., £3, 

Le Morte D’ Arthur, translated by F. J. Furnival. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Little Fox (The). Newedit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. ; 

London (Mrs.), Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. New edit. Feap., 7s. 

Lytton (Sir E. B.), Poems. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Macé (J.), History ofa Bit of Bread, Part II, Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Month (The). Vol. I. 8vo., 88. 

Moore (Thomas), Potétical Works. New edit. Royal 8vo., 14s. 

Parker (Theodore), Lessons from the World of Matter, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Post-Office London Directory, 1865. Royal 8vo., 36s. 

Put to the Test. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Remarkable Convictions, By A. W.8. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Royal Blue Book, 1885. 12mo., 5s. 

Singleton (M.), Realized Wishes. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Schools. By T. Shorter. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Skeats (H. S.), The Irish Church. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 

Thompson (Rey. D.), Heaven on Earth to Me. 18mo., ls. 

Thomson (Rev. A. F.), The English Schoolroom. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Tirabs (J.), Things not Generally Known. 6 vols. in 3, Feap., 15s. 

Curiosities of Science. Vol. II. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Tony Butler. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Travels. By ‘‘ Umbra.” 8vo., 10s.6d. _ a 

Tytler’s History of Scotland. People’s edit. Vol. IV. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Ussher (J.), From London to Persepolis. Royal 8vo., 42s. : 

University Atlas (The) of Classical Geography. New edit. Folio, £1, 11s, 6d, 

Wilkinson (Rev, W, F.), Personal Names of the Bible, Feap., 1s, 
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GRATIS with the Number for January 7th, 
a Tutrty-Two PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing the Literary Year on the Continent, 
the Progress of Science, Art, Music, and the 
Drama, during the Year 1864. 

With the Number for Saturday, December 
31st, 1864, was published, GRATIS, a 
TwrENTY-FouR PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing the Religious Year, and the Literary 


Year. 


Price 4d. Stamped, 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——> 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The following is a statement 
of the Dates at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON for the year commence :— 
MATRICULATION.—Monday, June 26, 1865; and 
Monday, January 8, 1866. 
BacuELokr oF Arts,—First B.A., Monday, July 17. 
Second B.A., Monday, October 23. 


Master or Arts.—Branch I., June5; Branch II., June 12; Branch 
III., June 19. 


ScrrpTuRAL ExaMInations.—Tuesday, November 14. 
BacuEvor or Sciznce.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 17. 
Second B.S8c., Monday, October 23. 
Docror or Screncze.—Within the first fourteen days of June. 
BacuEtor or Laws.—Tuesday, June 20, 
Docror or Laws.—Tuesday, July 4, 
BacuELor oF Mepicrnxe.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, July 17, 
First M.B., Monday, July 31. 
Second M.B., Monday, November 6, 
Master in SurGEry.—Monday, March 6. 
Doctor or Mrepicinz.—Monday, November 27. 
The Regulations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees may be ob- 
tained on application to ‘The Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
House London, W.” WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 











ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton, Instituted 1813. 

—A GENERAL COURT of this Corporation will be held at the London 

Tavern, Bishopsgate street, on Monday, Jan. 23, 1865, to receive the annual report 

of the Institution, to appoint the several officers for the ensuing year, and to elect 

from a list of 180 candidates 35 orphans, viz., 13 girls and 22 boys, to be received 
into the establishment. 

The chair will be taken at half-past 10 o’clock, and the poll will be closed at 
2 o’clock precisely. 

The votes for unsuccessful candidates are carried forward. 

91 Orphans were received in the past year, 
459 Orphans are now in the Asylum. 
2,950 Orphans have been already benefited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS gratefully recceived. 

Annual subscription for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. ; for two votes, £1 ls. ; 
life subscription for one vote at each election, £5 5s.; for two votes, £10 10s, en- 
titling to vote on the 23rd inst, ’ 

TULLIE CORNTHWAITE, M.A.,) 
JOHN GODDING M.A., s Hon. Sees, 


Office, 1, St. Helen’s-place, E.C, JAMES ROGERS, Secretary, 








‘\ EOLOGY.—King’s College, London.— Professor TENNA NT, 

F.G.S., will commence a Course of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9, First Lecture, Jan 25th. Fee, £1l.1s. And &@ more 
extended Course on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10. First Lecture 
Friday, Jan, 27th, This Course will be continued to May. F 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








EOLOGIST’S ASSOCIATION.—A CONVERSAZIO 
will be held at 324, George-street, Hanover-square, on TUESDAY : 

next, the 2ith instant, at 7 o'clock. Mr. SAMUEL HIGHLEY, F.G.S., oie 
exhibit, by the aid of the Oxyhydrogen Light, a series of Microscopic ang other 
subjects illustrative of the Science of Geology. Mr. T. BOVERTON REDW 
will make some remarks on the Metal Magnesium, and will exhibit the light pro. 
duced by its combustion. A number of Microscopic Suites of Fossils and other 
objects will be exhibited by the Members. Strangers are invited, and Will be. 
admitted on sending their card to JOHN CUMMINGS, Honorary Secretary, 7 
Montague-place, W.C., any day before the 24th instant. ry 
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HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND.— The LARGRsp 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IN THE WORLD, DIVIDES 

THE WHOLE PROFITS, INCLUDING THE GUARANTEE FUND, AMONG 

THE ASSURED. nigh 

During the Society’s firet half-century, now terminating, the Members have 

enjoyed the greatest advantages, and the Society's present position and system 
hold out the most encouraging prospects of benefit to the assured, 

COMPARISON BETWEEN PREMIUMS PAID AND BONUSES DECLARED, 
PER £100 ASSURED, AT AGE 30. 

( Policy | Policy | Poliey | Policy | Policy | 

dated 1855) dated 1845\ dated 1835 \dated 1825 dated 1815 


a we | 
— | 


} | | 





|Annual 


| Bonus...... £1 1411 | £11910 | £2 7 1/£210 5 £3 21 
Annual 
| Premium... 211 9! 211 9| 211 9| 211 9) 211 9| 


Thus, in addition to payment of the sums assured, the Society has in many 
instances returned the whole, and more than the whole, of the premiums; yhile, 
in all other cases, very large proportions have been returned. 


BUSINESS POSITION. 


ie EE <4... cas sabaupanednean dhbagueds beaeesesekieten £12,150,000 
Invested Fumds.......ccscccccrsccccsrcscsccssceesorses ssvesessovseste 4,070,000 
Annual Revenue ............ccccsesereserersecseesccssseesecererens 500,000 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager, 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Head Office, Edinburgh, 9, St. Andrew-square. 


THE MONTH'S GRACE 
allowed for Completion of Assurances for Participation in the Profits (and 
Guarantee Fund) of 1864 will expire on 3lst January. Proposals lodged after that 
day cannot be included in the List of 1864, 
LONDON AGENTS, 
Curzr Acent—Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, E.C, 
Major R. 8. Ridge, 49, Pall-mall. 
Locat AGENTS < Benton Seeley, Bookseller, Islington-green. 
Robertson & White, 2, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN 
For 10,000 CLAIMS. 

£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury, secured 
By an Annual Payment of from £3 to £5. &s. ] 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents 

or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


at Bae LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





PAID 








Aare AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OHIO, 


CIRCULAR TO BONDHOLDERS OF THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY, 


NEW YORK SECTION. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sum set apart for the redemption of 
Bonds under the operation of the Sinking Fund, has been applied to the purchase 
of the under-mentioned BONDS of the New York Section of the said Company, 
viz. :— 

Bonds, Nos. 44, 92, 112, 227, 302, 303, 331, 400, 420, 445, ten 
Bem OED BOD GOD OO iaiesiinsisnssttactnndicassenrtthasidehainatsedinn 10,000 dols. 
And that the Bonds, together with the half-yearly Coupons or Interest Warrantes 
from July, 1, 1865, to Julv, 1, 1879, both inclusive, attached to each of said Bonds 
respectively, have been this day cancelled by the undersigned William Grait 
of London, Netary Public. 














SAMUEL GURNEY, D] 
. JNO. P. KENNARD, > Trustees. 
London, 14th January, 1865. CHAS, MOZLEY., 


WILLIAM GRAIN, Notary Public. 


ee 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PATTERNS.— WILLIAM 

S. BURTON invites inspection of this Season’s Show of Lamps; the 

collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies com- 

ety agen The prices vary from 7s, to £7.78. Each lamp is guaranteed perfect; 

put to ensure their proper action, WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies pure Colza 

Oil at the wholesale price, 4s, a gallon. Lamps of all other descriptions are 08 
show in every variety, 


L7ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCB 

of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post-paid. it contains upW: 
of 600 Llustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Bsths, Voilet Ware, Turnery- 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom ‘Cabinet Furniture, &¢., with 
— e Bing ig por —™ of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-stree 
‘.3 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 6, and > ’s-place; and 1, . 

men-yard, London. Cat Fs = 

Se 


6 Bans LL WHISKY ». COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England ; oF 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, p= 








| label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” 


